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EULTBRATURA, 





A SHILLING AND A FARTHING, 


BY COUNT ALBERT VON SCHLIPPENBACH ; 
Translated from the German by C. G. Leland. 


A shilling and a farthing, 
And both of them were mine; 
The farthing went for water, 
The shilling went for—wine! 


The landlord and his daughter 
Cry, both of them, ‘‘ Oh, woe” 

The landlord, whea I’m coming, 
And the daughter, when—I go! 


My boots are all in tatters, 
My shoes ure torn, d’ye see; 

And yonder on the hedges 
The birds are singing free. 


And if there were no taverns, 
I'd never wish to roam; 
And no bung to the barrel, 
I couldn’t drink at home! 
Sartain’s Union Magazine. 





LIZZIE LAIRD. 
° BY JAMES LINEN, 


The plague on Lizzie Laird, for my heid has ne’er been soun’ 
Since her twa pawkie een gie my puir heart sic a stoun’; 
Oa! T canna see her face, nor pass her cottage door, 

Bat feelins strange come ower me, I never felt afore. 


The little coaxin’ smatchet! I wish I ne’er had seen 

The roses on her dimpled cheeks, the glances o’ her een; 
They ’ve tint my very heart, an’ thrown ower me sic a spell 
I feel like ane bewitched, for [ dinna feel mysel’. 


Gifit’s no a stoun’ o’ love, what else than can it be? 
An’ why should [ lo’e Lizzie, if Lizzie lo’es na me? 
The wee bit teasin’ cuttie, sae winsome an’ sae kind, 
Why should I allow a doot to lurk aboot my mind? 


I ken her heart is warm, an’ I ken her love is true: 
It shines oot clear as truth in her bonnie een o’ blue; 
Through the journey o’ my life, how happy shall I be, 
When wedded to my hinnie, O Lizzie Laird, to thee! 


On the same bink at the schule our lessons we wad learn ; 
I then was but a callant, an’ she was but a bairn: 

Cauld will be this heart o’ mine ere I forget the days 
When youngsters we wad wander aboot our native braea. 


I think I see the laverock up frae the clover spring ; 

I think I hear the mavis an’ lint.es sweetly sing ; 
When my Lizzie, little doo! without a thocht o’ sin, 
Cam’ skippin ower the green fields to spier if I was in. 


Aft, in youthfa’ rapture, when wild flowers were in bloom, 
The wee birds’ nests we'd herry amang the gowden broom; 
Or wad aiblins howk for bikes in laughin’ simmer glee, 
An’ a’ the treasures steal o’ the honey bumble. bee. 


Oh ! fu’ weel I mind the time, awa doun by the shaws, 

Bare fitted we wad toddle to pu’ the slaes an’ haws; 

An’ for berries after dander oot ower the mossy fells, 

Where hums the muirland bee, and where bloom the heather-bells. 


Since I’m na mair a callant, nor Lizzie mair a bairn, 

I fain wad oot o’Nature’s buik a manly lesson learn : 

But what gars me he sae blate, an’ feel sae muckle shame 
To ask me ain sweet Lizzie to change her maiden name ? 


Noo, what to say to Lizzie I coof-like downa ken; 

I've got a snug wee cot, wi’ a cozie but an’ ben; 

I hae but little haudin,’ yet what I hae I'll share 

Wi’ my bonnie Lizzie Laird, the fairest o’ the fair ! 
Knickerbocker. 





REMINISCENCES OF AN ATTORNEY. 


THE INCENDIARY. 


I knew James Dutton, as I shall call him, at an early period of life, 
then my present seanty locks of iron gray were thick and dark, my 
how pale and furrowed cheeks were fresh and ruddy, like his own.— 
ime, circumstance, and natural bent of mind, have done their work on 
Hoth of us; and if his course of life has been less equable than mine, 
It has been chiefly so because the original impulse, the first start on the 
great journey, upon which +o much depends, was directed by wiser heads 
ti my case than in his We were school fellows for a considerable 
leded and if I acquired—as I certainly did—a larger stock of know- 

“ge than he, it was by no means from ALy superior capacity on my 
part, but that his mind was bent on other pursuits. He was a born 
eee and his father encouraged this propensity from the earliest 
ae that his darling and only son could sit a pony, or handle light 
when th piece. Dutton, senior, was one ofa then large class of persons, 
edu opbett used to call bull frog farmers ; men who, finding them- 
t a ‘aily increasing in wealth by the operation of circumstances 
in” neither created nor could insure or control—namely, a rapidly 
their one manufacturing population, and tremendous war-prices for 
was ee nce acted as if the chance blown prosperity they enjoyed 
ath ® result of their own forethought, skill, and energy, and there- 
quent metly speaking, indestructible. James Dutton was, conse- 
edue y» denied nothing —not even the luxury of neglecting his own 
graven: and he availed himself of the lamentable privilege to a 
acter extent. It was, however, a remarkable feature in the lad’s char- 
pred that whatever he himself deewed essential should be done, no 
reas rh of indulgence, no love of sport or dissipation, could divert him 

ife thor eB tly accomplishing. Thus he saw clearly, that even inthe 
indie at of a sportsman farmer—he had chalked out for himself, it was 
d ould eed necessary that a certain quantum of elucational power 

be attained; and so he really acquired a knowledge of reading, 











writing. and spelling, and then withdrew from school to more congenial 
avocations, 

I frequently met James Dutton in after-years; but some nine or ten 
months had passed siuce I had last seen him, when [ was directed by 
the chief partner in the firm to which Flint and I subsequently succeed- 
ed, to take coach for Romford. Essex, in order to ascertain from a wit - 
ness there what kind of evidence we might expect him to give in a trial 
to come off in the then Hilary term, at Westminster Hall. It was the 
first week in January: the weather was bitterly cold; and I experi- 
enced an intense satisfaction when, after Jespatching the business | had 
come upon, I found myself in the long dining room of the chief market- 
inn, where two blazing fires shed a ruddy, cheerful light over the snow- 
white damask table cloth, bright glasses, decanters, and other prepara 
tives for the farmers’ market-dinner. Prices had ruled high that day; 
wheat had reached £30 a load; and the numerous groups of hearty, 
stalwart yeomen present were in high glee, crowing and exulting alike 
over their full pockets and the news—oi which the papers were just then 
full—of the burning of Moscow, and the flight and ruin of Bonaparte’s 
army. James Datton was in the room, but not, [ observed, in his usual 
flow of animal spirits. The crape round his hat might, I thought, 
account for that; and as he did not see me, I accosted him with an in- 
quiry after his health, and the reasonof his being in mourning. He 
received me very cordially, and in an instant cast off the abstracted 
mauner [had noticed. His father, he informed me, was gone—had died 
about sevep months previously, and he was alone now at Ash Farm— 
why didn’t I run down there to see him sometimes, &c.? Our conver- 
sation was interrupted by a summons to dinver, very cheerfully com- 
plied with ; and we both—at least I can answer for myself—did ample 
justice to a more than usually capital dinner, even in those capital old 
market-dioner times. We were very jolly afterwards, and amazingly 
triumphant over the frost- bitten, snow- buried soldier banditti that had 
so long lorded it over continental Europe. Du'ton did not partake of 
the general hilarity. There was a sneer upon his lip during the whole 
time, which, however, found no expression in words. 

‘* How quiet you are, James Dutton!’ cried a loud voice from out the 
dense smoke cloud that by this time completely enveloped us. On 
looking towards the spot from whence the ringing tones came, a jolly, 
round face—like the sun as seen through a London fog—gleamed redly 
dull from out the thick and choking atmosphere. 

** Everybody,” rejoined Dutton, *‘ hasn’t had the luck to sell two 
hundred quarters of wheat at to-day’s price, as you have, Tom 
Southall.” 

“That’s true, my boy,” returned master Southall, sending in the 
plentitude of his satisfaction, a jet of smoke towards us with astonish- 
ing force. ‘And, I say, Jem, 1'll tell ee what I’ll do; I'll clap on ten 
guineas more upon what I offered for the brown mare. 

‘Done! She’s yours, Tom, then, for ninety guineas!” 

‘*Gie’s your hand upon it!” cried Tom Southall, jumping up from 
his chair, and stretching a fist as big asa leg of mutton—well, say 
lamb—over the table. ‘* And here—here,” he added, with an exultant 
chuckle, as he extricated a swollen cauvas-bag from his pocket—-** here’s 
the dibs at once.’ 

This transaction excited a great deal of surprise at our part of the 
table ; and Dutton was rigorously cross. questioned as to his reason for 
parting with his favourite hunting mare. 

‘The truth is, friends,’ said Dutton at last, ‘‘ = mean to give up 
farming, and’’—— 

«*Gie up farmin’!” broke in half-a dozen voices. ‘* Lord!” 

** Yes; I don’t likeit. I shall buya commission inthearmy. There'll 
be a chance against Boney, now; and it’s a life I’m fit for.”’ 

The farmers looked completely agape at this announcement ; but mak- 
ing nothing of it, after silently staring at Dutton and each other, with 
their pipes in their hands and not in their mouths, till they had gone 
out, stretched their heads simultaneously across the table towards the 
candles, relit their pipes and smoked on as before. 

‘Then, perhaps, Mr. Dutton,” said a young man in a smartly-cut 
velveteen coat with mother-of-pearl buttons, who had hastily left his 
seat further down the table— perhaps you will sell the double Manton, 
and Fanny and Slut?” 

** Yes; at a price.” ° 

Prices were named; I forget now the exact sums, but enormous 
prices, I thought, for the gun and the dogs, Fanny and Slut. the bar- 
gain was eagerly concluded, and the money paid at once. Possibly the 
buyer had a vague notion, that a portion of the vender’s skill might 
come to him with his purchase. 

** You be in ’arnest, then, in this fool’s business, James Dutton,” ob- 
served a farmer gravely. ‘I be sorry for thee; but as I s’pose the 
lease of Ash Farm will be parted with; why —— John, waiter, tell 
Master Hurst at the top of the table yonder, to come this way.” 

Master Hurst, a well to do, highly respectable looking, and rather 
elderly man, came in obedience to the summons, and after a few words 
in an under-tone with the friend that had sent for him, said: ‘ Is this 
true, James Dutton?” 

“Tt is true that the lease and stock of Ash Farm are to bs sold—Ata 
price. You, I believe, are in want of such @ concern for the young 
couple, just married ” 

«Well, I don't say I might not be a customer, if the price were 
reasonable ” 

» ‘* Let us step into a private room, then,” said Datton rising. ‘ This 
is not a place for business of that kiad. Sharp,” he added, sotto voce, 
‘*come with us; I may want you.” 

I had listened to all this with a kind of stupid wozderment, and I now, 
mechanically as it were, got up and accompanied the party to another 
room. 

The matter was soon settled. Five hundred pounds for the lease— 
ten years unexpired—of Ash Farm, about eleven hundred aores, and 
the stock, implements; the ploughing, sowing, &c. already performed, 
to be paid for at a valuation based on present prices. I drew out the 
agreement in form, it was signed ia duplicate, a large sum was paid 
down as a deposit, and Mr. Hurst with his friend withdrew. 

‘* Well,” I said, taking a glass of port from a bottle Datton had just 
ordered in—‘ here’s fortune in your new career; but as lam a living 
man [ can’t understand what you can be thinking about.” 

** You haven’t read the newspapers?” 

“OQ yes, have! Victory! Glory! March to Paris! and all that 
sort of thing Very fixe I daresay; but rubbish, moonshine, I call it, 
if purchased by the abandonment of the useful, comfortabie, joyous life 
of a prosperous yeoman.” 

“Is that all you have seen in the papers ?” 

“Not much else. What, besides, have you found in them?” 

** Wheat, at ten or a eleven pounds a load—less perhaps—other pro- 
duce in proportion.” 

“Ha!” 

** | gee further, Sharp, than you bookmen do, insome matters. Boney’s 
done for ; that to me is quite plain, and earlier thaa I thought likely; 
although I, of course, as well as every other man with a head instead 





of a turnip on his shoulders, knew such a raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
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as that must sooner or later come to the dogs. And as I also know 
what agricultural prices were before the war, I can calculate without 
the aid of vulgar fractions, which, by the by, I never reached, what 
they'll be when it’s over, and the thundering expenditure now going 
on is stopped. In two or three weeks, people generully will get a dim 
notion of all this; and [ sell, therefore, whilst I can, at top prices.” 

The shrewdness of the calculation struck me at once. ‘‘ You will 
take another farm when one cau be had on easier terms than now, I 
suppose ?” 

«Yes; if I can manage it. And I will manage it. Between our- 
selves, after all the old man’s debts are paid, I shall only have about 
pine or ten hundred pounds to the good, even by selling at the present 
tremendous rates ; so it was time, you see, I pulled up. and rubbed the 
fog out of my eyesa bit. And, hark ye, Master Sharp!” he added, as 
we rose and shook hands with each other—* I have now done playing 
with the world—it’s a place of work and business ; and I'll do my share 
of it so effectually, that my children, if I have any, shall, if I do not, 
reach the'elass of landed gentry; and this you'll find, for all your 
sneering, will come about all the more easily that neither they nor their 
father will be encumbered with much educational lumber. Good by.” 

I did not again see my old school: fellow till the change he hed pies 
dicted had thoroughly come to pass. Farms were everywhere to let, 
and @ general cry to parliament for aid rang through the land. Dut- 
ton called at the office upon business, accompanied by a young woman 
of remarkable personal comeliness, but, as a very few sentences betrayed 
little or no education in the conventional sense of the word. She was 
the daughter of a farmer, whor—it was no fault of hers—a change of 
times had not found in a better condition for weathering them. Anne 
Mosely, in fact, was a thoroughly industrious, clever farm economist. 
The instant Dutton had secured an eligible farm. at his own price and 
conditions, he married her; and now, on the third day after the wed- 
ding. he had brought me the draft of lease for examination. 

* You are not afraid, then,” I remarked, “ of taking a farm in these 
bad times ?” 

“ Not I—at a price. We mean to rough it, Mr. Sharp,” he added 
gaily. ‘And, let me tell you, that those who will stoop to do that— 
I mean, take their coats off, tuck up their sleeves, and fling appear- 
ances to the winds—may, and will, if they understand their business 
and have got their heads screwed on right, do better here than in any 
of the uncteard countries they talk so much about. You know whatl 
told you down at Romford. Well, we'll manage that before our hair 
is gray, depend upon it, bad as the times may be—won't we, Nance?” 

** We'll try, Jem,” was the smiling response. 

They left the draft for examination. 1¢ was found to be correctly 
drawn. Two or three days afterwards, the deeds were executed, and 
James Dutton was placed in possession. The farm, a capital one, was 
in Essex. 

His hopes were fully realised as to money-making at all events. He 
and his wife rose early, sat up late, ate the bread of carefulness, and 
altcgether displayed such persevering energy, that only about six or 
seven years had passed before the Datton’s were accounted a rich and 
prosperous family. They had one child only—a daughter. The mother, 
Mrs Datton, died when this child was about twelve years of age ; and 
Anne Datton became more than ever the apple of her father’s eye. 
The business of the farm went steadily on in its accustomed track ; each 
succeeding year found Jemes Dutton growing in wealth and impor- 
tance; and his daughter in sparkling, catching comeliness—although 
certainly not in the refinement of manner which gives a quickening 
life and grace to personal symmetry and beauty. James Dutton re- 
mained firm in his theory of the worthlessness of education beyond 
what, in a narrow scceptation of the term, was absolutely “‘ necessary ;” 
and Anne Dutton, although now heiress to very considerable wealth, 
knew only how to read, write, spell, cast accounts, and superintend 
the home- business of the farm. I saw a good deal of the Duttons about 
this time, my brother-in-law, Elsworthy, and his wife having taken 
up their abode within about half a mile of James Dutton’s dwelling- 
house; and I ventured once or twice to remonstrate with the prosper- 
ous farmer upon the positive danger, with reference to his ambitious 
views of not at least so far cultivating the intellect and taste of so at- 
tractive a maiden as his daughter, that sympathy on her part with the 
rude, unlettered clowns, with whom she necessarily came so much in 
contract, should be impossible. He laughed my hints to scorn. ‘ It 
is idleness alone,” he said ‘that puts love fancies into girls” heads. 
Novel-reading, jingling at a pianoforte—merely other names for idle 

ness—these are the parents of such follies. Anne Dutton, as mistress 
of this establishment, has her time fully and usefully occupied ; and 
when the time comes, not far distant now, to establish her in mar- 
riage, she will wed into a family I wot ef; and the Romford prophecy 
of which you remind me will be realised, in great part at least ” 

He found, too late, his error. He hastily entered the office one 
morning, and although it was only five or six weeks since [ had last 
seen him, the change in his florid, pridefal features was so striking 
and painful, as to cause me to fairly leap upon my feet with surprise. 

«« Good Heavens, Datton !” I exclaimed, ** what is the matter? What 
has happened hd . 

« Notning has happened, Mr. Sharp,” he replied, “ but what you 
predicted, and whicb, had I not been the most conceited dolt in exist- 
ence, I, too, must have foreseen. You know that good looking, idle, 
and, I fear, irreclaimable young fellow, George Hamblin ?” 

«I have seen him once or twice. Has he not brought his father to 
the verge of a workhouse by low dissipation and extravagance ?”” 

«Yes. Well, he is an accepted suitor for Anne Dutton’s hand. No 
wonder that you start She fancies herself hopelessly in love with 
him—— Nay. Sharp, hear me out. I have tried expostulation, threata, 
entreaties, locking her up; but it’s useless. I shall kill the silly fool 
if I persist, and I have at length consented to the pr ad for I can- 





not see her die.” I began remonstrating upon the folly of yielding 
consent to 80 ruinous @ marriage, on account of a few tears and hyste- 
ries but Dutton stopped me peremptorily. 

‘It ig useless talking,” he said ‘* The die is cast; I have ati my 
word. You would harily recognise her, she is so altered. I did not 
know before,” added the strong, stern man, with trembling voice and 
glistening eyes, ‘* that she was so inextricably twined about my heart 
—my life!” It is difficult to estimate the bitterness of such a disap- 
pointment to @ proud, aspiring man like Datton. | pitied him sincerely, 
mistaken, if not blameworthy, as he had been. 

«[ have only myself to blame,” he pre-ently resumed. “ A girl of 
cultivated taste and mind could not have bestowed a second thought on 
George Hamblin. But let’s to business, I wish the marriage-settle- 
ment, and my will, to be so drawa, that every farthing received from 
me during my life, and after my death, shall be hers, and hers only ; and 
so strictly and entirely secured, that she shall be without power to yield 
control over theslightest portion of it, should she be so minded.” I took 
down hisinstractions, and the necessary deeds were drawnin accordance 
with them. When the day for signing arrived, the bridegroom elect 
demurred at first to the stringency of the provisions of the marriage- 





contract: but as upon this point Mr. Datton was found to the inflexi- 
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handsome, illiterate clown—he was little better—gave up 
eae the more readily as o life of assured idleness lay before 
him, from the virtual control he was sure to have over his wife's in- 
come. These were the thoughts which sed across his mind, | was 
quite sure, as taking the pen awkwardly in his hand, he affixed his 
mark to the marriage-deed. I reddened with shame, and the smothered 
groan which at the moment smote faintly on my ear, again brokenly 
confessed the miserable folly of the father in not having placed his 
beautiful child beyond all possibility of mental contact or communion 
with sucha person. The marriage was shortly afterwards solemnised, 
but I did not wait to witness the ceremony. — 

The husband’s promised good-behaviour did not long endure ; ere 
two months of wedded life were past, he had fallen again into his old 
habits; and the wife, bitterly repentant of her folly, was fain to con- 
fess, that nothing but dread of her father’s vengeance saved her from 

itive ill usage. It was altogether a wretched, unfortunate affair ; 
and the intelligence—sad in itself—which reached me about a twelve- 
month after the marriage, that the young mother had died in child- 
birth of her first.born, a girl, appeared to me rather a matter of re- 
joicing than of sorrow or regyet. The shock to poor Dutton was, I 
understood, overwhelming for a time, and fears were entertained for 
his intellects. He recovered, however, and took charge of his grand- 
child, the father very willingly resigning the onerous burden. 

My brother-in-law left James Dutton’s neighbourhood for a distant 
part of the country about this period, and I saw nothing of the bereav- 
ed father for about five years, save only at two business interviews 
The business upon which I had seen him, was the alteration of his will, 
by which all he might die possessed of was bequeathed to his darling 
Annie. His health, | was glad to find, was quite restored ; and although 
now fifty years of age, the bright light of his young days sparkled once 
more in his keen glance. His youth was, he said renewed in little 
Annie. He could even bear to speak, though still with remorsefal 
emotion, of his own lost child. ‘No fear, Sharp,” he said, ‘‘ that I 
make that terrible mistake again. Annie will fall in love, please God, 
with no unlettered, soulless booby! Her mind shall be elevated, beauti- 
ful, and pure, as her person—she is the image of her mother—promises 
to be charming and attractive. You must come and see her.” I pro- 
mised to do so; and he went his way. At one of these interviews—the 
first it must have been—I made a chance inquiry for his son-in-law, 
Hamblin. As the name passed my lips, a look of hate and rage flashed 
out of his burning eyes. q did not utter another word, nor did he; and 
we separated in silence. . , 

It was evening, and I was returning in 4 gig from a rather long 
journey intothe country, when I called, in redemption of my promise, 
upon James Dutton. Annie was really, I found, an engaging, pretty, 
blue-eyed, golden-haired child; and 1 was not so much surprised at 
her grandfather’s doting fondness--a fondness entirely reciprocated, it 
seemed, by the little girl. It struck me, albeit, that it was a perilous 
thing for a man of Dutton’s vehement, fiery nature to stake again, as 
he evidently had done, his all of life and happiness upon one frail 
existence. An illustration of my thought or fear occurred just after 
we had finished tea. A knock was heard at the outer door, and pre- 
gently a man’s voice, in quarrelling, drunken remonstrance with the 
servant who opened it. The same deadly scowl I had seen sweep over 
Dutton’s countenance upon the mention of Hamblin’s name, again 

leamed darkly there; and finding, after a moment or two, that the 
fatrader would not be denied, the master of the house gently removed 
Annie from his knee, and strode out of the room. 

‘Follow grandpapa,” whispered Mrs. Rivers, a highly respectable 
widow of about forty years of age, whom Mr. Dutton had engaged at a 
high salary to superintend Annie’s education. The chil! went out, 
and Mrs. Rivers, addressing me, said in a low voice; ‘* Her presence 
will prevent violence; but te is a sad affair.” She then informed me 
that Hamblin, to whom Mr. Dutton allowed a hundred a year, having 
become aware of the grandfather’s extreme fondness for Annie, syste- 
matically worked that knowledge for his own sordid ends, and preluded 
every fresh attack upon Mr. Dutton’s purse by a threat to reclaim the 
child. “It is not the money,” remarked Mrs. Rivers in conclusion, 
**that Mr. Dutton cares so much for, but the thought that he holds 
Annie by the sufferance of that wretched man, goads him at times 
almost to insanity.” ‘ 

** Would not the fellow waive his claim for a settled increase of his 
annuity ?” 

** No; that has been offered to the extent of three hundred a year ; 
but Hamblin refuses, partly from the pleasure of keeping such a man 
as Mr. Dutton in his power, partly because he knows that the last 
shilling would he parted with rather than the child. It is a very un- 
fortunate business, and I often fear will terminate badly.” The loud 
but indistinct wrangling without ceased after awhile, and I heard a 
key turn stiffly in a lock. ‘‘The usual conclusion of these scenes,” 
said Mrs. Rivers. ‘Another draft upon his strong: box will purchase 
Mr. Dutton a respite as long as the money lasts” I could hardly look 
at James Dutton when he re-entered the room. There was that in his 
countenance which I do not like to read in the faces of my friends. He 
was silent for several minutes; at last he said quickly, sternly; ‘Is 
there no instrument, Mr. Sharp, in all the enginery of law, that can 
defeat a worthless villain’s legal claim to his child ?” 

«None ; except, perhaps, a commission of lunacy, or’’—— } 

“Tush! tush!’ interrupted Dutton; ‘‘ the fellow has no wits to 
lose. That being so—— But let us talk of something else.” We 
did so, but on his part very incoherently, and I soon bade him good- 


night. 

his was December, and it was in February the following year that 
Dutton again called at our place of business. There was a strange, 
stern, iron meaning in his face. ‘1 am in a great hurry,” he said, 
«*and I have only called to say, that I shall be glad if you will run 
over to the farm to-morrow on a matter of business. You have seen, 

rhaps, in the paper, that my dwelling-house took firs the night 
Before last. You have not? Well, it is upon that I would consult you. 
Will you come ?” I agreed to do so, and he withdrew. 

The fire had not, ‘a found, done much injury. It had commenced in 
a kind of miscellaneous store-room ; but the origin of the fire appeared 
to me, as it did to the police-officers that had been summoned, perfectly 
unaccountable. ‘Had it not been discovered in time, and extin- 

uished,” I observed to Mrs. Rivers, ‘‘ you would all have been burned 

n your beds.” : 

“ Why, no,” replied that lady, with some strangeness of manner. 
**on the night of the fire, Annie and I slept at Mr. Elsworthy’s’ (I 
have ommitted to notice, that my brother-in law and family had re 
turned to the old residence), ‘‘and Mr. Dutton remained in London, 
whither he had gone to see the play ”’ 

** But the servants might have perished ?” 

**No. A whim, apparently, has lately seized Mr. Dutton, that no 
servant or labourer shall sleep under the same roof with himself; and 
those new outhouses, where their bedrooms are placed are, you see, 
completely detached, and are indeed, as regards this dwelling, made 
fire- proof.” 

At this moment Mr. Dutton appeared, an] interrupted our conversa- 
tion. He took me aside. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ to what conclusion have 

ou come? The work of an incendiary, is it not? Somebody, too, that 
nows I am not insured” —— 

** Not insured !” 

“No; not for this dwelling-house. I did not renew the policy some 
months ago.” 

“Then,” I jestingly remarked, “‘you, at all events, are safe from 
any accusation of having set fire to your premises with the intent to 
defraud the insurers ”’ 

“To be sure—to be sure, I am,” he rejoined with quick earnestness, 
as if taking my remark seriously. ‘‘ That is quite certain. Some one, | 
am pretty sure it must be,” he presently added, “that owes mea 
grudge—with whom I have quarrelled, eh ?” 

“* It may be so, certainly.” 

** It must be so. And what, Mr. Sharp, is the highest penalty for 
the crime of incendiarism ?” 

** By the recent change in the law, transportation only ; unless, 
indeed, loss of human life occur in consequence of the felonious act ; in 
which case, the English law construes the offence to be wilful murder, 
although the incendiary may not have intended the death or injury of 
any pga 

“I see. But here there could have no loss of life.” 


‘There might have been, had not you, Mrs. Rivers, and Annie, 
chanced to sleep out of the house ” 


** True—true—a diabolical villian no doubt. 


But we’ll ferret him 
out yet. You are a keen hand, 


-s Mr. Sharp, and will assist, I know. 
Yes, yes—it’s some fellow that hates me—that I perhaps hate and 
loathe”—he added with sudden gnashing fierceness, and striking his 
hand with furious violence on the table— as I do a spotted toad!” 

I hardly recognised James Datton in this fitful, disjvinted talk, and 
as there was really nothing to be done or to be inquired into, I soon 
went away. 


* Only one week’s interval,” I hastily remarked to Mr. Flint one 
morning after glancing at the newspaper, ‘‘and another fire at Dut- 
ton’s farmhouse !” 

‘* The deuce! He is in the luck of it apparently,” replied Flint, 
without looking up from his employment. My partner kuew Dutton 
only by sight. 

The following morning, I received a note from Mrs Rivers. She 
wished to see me immediately on a matter of great importance. I 
hastened to Mr. Dutton’s, and found, on arriving there, that George 
Hamblin was in custody, and undergoing an examination, at no great 
distance off, before two county magistrates, on the charge of having 
fired Mr. Dutton’s premises. The chief evidence was, that Hamblin 
had been seen lurking about the place just before the flames broke out, 
and that near the window where an incendiary might have entered 
there were found portions of several lucifer-matches, of a particular 
make, and corresponding to a number found in Hamblin’s bedroom. 
To this Hamblin replied, that he had come to the house by Mr. Dat- 
ton’s invitation, but found nobody there. This, however, was vehe- 
mently denied by Mr. Dutton. He had made no appointment with 
Hamblin to meet at his, Datton’s, house. How should he, purpos- 
ing as he did to be in London at the time? With respect to the 
lucifer- matches, Hamblin said he had purchased them of a mendicant, 
and that Mr. Dutton saw him dogo. This also was denied. It was 
further proved, that Hamblin, when in drink had often said he would 
ruin Dutton before he died. Finally, the magistrates, though with 
some hesitation, decided that there was hardly sufficient evidence to 
warrant them in committing the prisoner for trial and he was dis- 
charged, much to therage and indignation of the prosecutor. 

Subsequently, Mrs. Rivers and I hada long privateconference. She 
and the child had again slept at Elsworthy’s on the night of the fire, 
and Dutton in London. “ His excuse is,” said Mrs. Rivers, ‘‘ that he 
caunot permit us to sleep here unprotected by his presence.’”’ We both 
arrived at the same conclusion, and at last agreed upon what should be 
done, attempted rather, and that without delay. 

Just before taking leave of Mr. Dutton, who was in an exceedingly 
excited state, I said: ‘* By the by, Dutton, you have promised to dine 
with me on some early day. Let it be next Russdey, { shall have one 
or two bachelor friends, and we can give you a shake-down for the 
night.” 

** Next Tuesday ?” said he quickly. ‘At what hour do you dine?” 

* Atsix. Nota half moment later.” 

**Good! I will be with you.” We then shook hands, and parted. 

The dinner would have been without interest to me, had not a note 
previously arrived from Mrs. Rivers, stating that she and Annie were 
again to sleep that night at Elsworthy’s. This promised results. 

James Dutton, who rode into town, was punctual, and, as always of 
late, flurried, excited, nervous—not, in fact, it appeared to me precisely 
in his right mind. The dinner passed off as dinners usually do, and 
the after-proceedings went on very comfortably till about half-past 
nine o’clock, when Dutton’s perturbation, increased perhaps by the 
considerable quantity of wine he had swallowed, not drunk, became, it 
was apparent to everybody, almost uncontrollable. He rose—purpose- 
less it seemed—sat down again—drew out his watch almost every 
minute, and answered remarks addressed to him in the wildest manner. 
The decisive moment was, I saw, arrived, and at a gesture of mine, 
Elsworthy, who was in my confidence, addressed Dutton. ‘“ By the 
way, Dutton, about Mrs. Rivers and Annie. I forgot to tell you of it 
before.” 

The restless man was on his feet in an instant, and glaring with 
fiery eagerness at the speaker. 

** What! what!” he cried with explosive quickness—‘ what about 
Annie? Death and fury!—speak! will you?” 

** Don’t alarm yourself. my good fellow. It’s nothing of consequence. 
You brought Annie and her governess, about an hour before I started 
to sleep at our house’-—— 

**Yes—yes,” gasped Dutton, white as death, and every fibre of his 
body shaking with terrible dread. ** Yes—well, well,goon. Thunder 
and lightning! out with it, will you ?” 

** Unfortunately, two female cousins arrived soon after you went 
away, and I was obliged to escort Annie and Mrs. Rivers home again.” 
A wild shriek—yell is perhaps the more appropriate expression—burst 
from the conscience and fear-stricken man. Another instant, and he 
had torn his watch from the fob, glanced at it with dilated eyes, 
dashed it on the table, and was rushing madly towards the door, vainly 
withstood by Elsworthy, who feared we had gone too far. 

‘** Out of the way!” screamed the madman. ‘Let go, or I’ll dash you 








to atoms!” yee | the action to the threat, he hurled my brother-in- 
law against the wall with stunning force, and rushed on, shouting in- 
coherently: ‘‘ My horse! There is time yet ! Tom Edwards, my horse !”’ 

Tom Edwards was luckily at hand, and although mightily surprised 
at the sudden uproar, which he attributed to Mr. Dutton being in drink, 
mechanically assisted to saddle, bridle, and bring out the roan mare; 
and before I could reach the stables, Dutton’s foot was in the +tirrup. 
I shouted ** Stop” as loudly as I could, but the excited horseman did 
not heed, perhaps not hear me: and away he went, at a tremendous 
speed, hatless, and his long gray-tinted hair streaming in the wind. 
It was absolutely necessary to follow. I thereforedirected Elsworthy’s 
horse, a much swifter and more peaceful animal than Dutton’s, to be 
brought out; and as soon as I got into the high country road, I too 
dashed along at a rate much too headlong to be altogether pleasant. 
The evening was clear and bright, and I now and then caught a distant 
sight of Dutton, who was going at a frantic pace across the country, 
and putting bis horse at leaps that no man in his senses would have 
attempted. I kept the high-road, and we had thus ridden about half 
an hour perhaps when a bright flame about a mile distant, as the crow 
flies, shot suddenly forth, strongly relieved against a mass of dark wood 
just beyond it. 1 knew it to be Duttou’s house, even without the con- 
firmation given by the frenzied shout which at the same moment arose 
on my left hand. It was from Dutton. His horse had been staked, in 
an effort to clear a high fence, and he was hurrying desperately along 
on foot. I tried to make him hear me, or to reach him, but found I 
could do neither: his own wild cries and imprecations drowned my 
voice, and there were impassable fences between the high. road and the 
fields across which he madly hasted. 

The flames were swift this time, and defied the efforts of the servants 
and husbandmen who had come to the rescue, to stay, much less to 
quell them. Eagerly as I rode, Dutton arrived before the blazing pile 
at nearly the same moment as myself, and even as he fiercely struggled 
with:two or three men. who strove by main force to prevent him from 
rushing into the flames, only to meet with certain death, the roof and 
floors of the building fell in with a suddencrash. He believed that all 
was over with thechild, and again hurling forth the wild despairing 
cry I had twice before heard that eveuing, he fell down, as if smitten 
by lightning, upon the hard frosty road. 

It was many days ere the unhappy, sinful man recovered his senses, 
many weeks before he was restored to his accustomed health. Very 
cautiously had the intelligence been communicated to him, that Annie 
had not met the terrible fate, the image of which had incessantly pur- 
sued him through his fevered dreams. He was a deeply grateful, and, 
I believe, a penitent and altogether changed man.- He purchased 
through my agency, a valuable farm in a distant county, in order to 
be out of the way, not only of Hamblin, on whom he settled two hun- 
dred a year, but of others, myself included, who knew or suspected him 
of the foul intention he had conceived against his son in-law, and which 
but for Mrs. Rivers, would, on the last occasion, have been in all proba. 
bility successful, so cunningly had the evidence of circumstances been 
devised. ‘I have been,”said James Dutton to me at the last interview 
I had with bim, “all my life an overweening self-confident fool. At 
Romford, I boasted to you that my children should ally themselves 
with the landed gentry of the country, and seethe result! The future 
please God, shall find me in my duty—miudful only of that, and con- 
tent whilst so acting, with whatever shall befall me or mine.”’ 

Dutton continues to prosper in the world; Hamblin died several 
years ago of delirium tremens ; and Annie, I hear, wi// in all probabil- 
ity marry into the squirearchy of the country. All this is not perhaps 


what is called poetical justice, but my experience has been with the 
actual of the ideal world. 





MORE MARINE STORES. 


STURGEON, 

Who has not learnt, fresh sturgeon and ham pie 

Are no rewards for want and :nfamy ? Pore. 

The etymologies of fish names, whether real, plausible. absurd, or 

simply fictitious, would furnish an amusing article for a magazine, and 
perhaps we may some day attempt one for Fraser. Few other, and no 
wstuary fish, ever attained to so many as the Sturgeon. This word is by 
many supposed to come from the Gothic monosyllabic stur ; an ancient 
appellation first Latinized into sturio; Italice, sturione ; the Gallic 
form of which yields esturgeon, and the English sturgeon. 











Jovius, however, not satisfied with this etymology, derives it fro 
Ister; the Danube having been very long famous for sturgeon ; whilst 
others, rejecting both, and resolved to hellenicise the name, if Possible 
bent scapule over their Scapulas, till lighting upon the word scirq. 
they deemed all furiher research unnecessary, for that means a keel: 
and what, they ask, could better than a keel represent the carinate) 
form of this fish? Of these three several derivations the reader can 
scarcely be said to be left the “ option of a choice.” The first is ob. 
viously the correct one; of the remaining two it may be remarked that 
the last given is wholly untenable, inasmuch as no Greek or Latin ay. 
thor (melioris evi) makes use of the word; and the surmise of Joviug 
must also be rejected, for, though not absolutely impossible, it is, to 
speak it p/ain/y, so unusual a specimen of Cataehrestic Synecdoche! 
as to be scarcely admissible. The older really classical designations 
for this fish are Acipenser, Helops, and Silurus, which last is certain) 
from the Greek seio, I shake, and oura, a tail, and may be familiarly 
rendered ‘‘ wag tail;” but these, its orthodox, as well as the apocry- 
phal appellative, Huso, probably refer not to the individuals of one 
species of the sub-genus Siluradm, but to totally distinct species. Even 
these well ascertained names however have been the subject of dispute ; 
and no wonder, since Latin authors often confound, under the same 
name, very different fish. In the present instance, the Silurus of Jy. 
venal, and that of Ausonius, cannot possibly be accomodated to the 
same individual. The Wag tail of the Moselle was of monster dimen. 
sions, and is indeed apostrophised by the first of these poets under the 
title of ‘* Mitis balena,” the ‘‘ gentle whale,” of that river; this, there. 
fore, cannot be the same fish which Crispinus hawked about the streets 
of Thebes before his preferment at Rome; Atlas alone could have borne 
such a freight as that; and Juvenal, by using the noun in the pluraj 
number, obviously intends a small—probably a very diminutive—fish, 
that might be sold in retail; and as the text requires us to understand 
some common worthless pisciculus, we suggest Anchovies, the Roman 
equivalent for London Sprats. Doubts, too, have been entertained by 
several ichthyologists of eminence, whose opinion is entitled to respect, 
whether either Helops or Acipenser be designations for the sturgeon. 
The weight of objection is made to rest on two lines of Ovid; in the 
first the poet speaks of the ‘‘ pretiosus Helops,” “stranger to our 
shores ;” and in the second, calls ‘‘Acipenser” ‘‘a noble foreigner ;” 
but these citations are by no means conclusive, nor enough to upset 
much e con/ra evidence that under these words are represented two 
different kinds of sturgeon. The mere circumstance of bee fish being 
(as assuming them sturgeon, they are) of unusual occurrence in the 
Tiber, and when caught there very sorry fare, so as to have induced 
the luxurious Romans to procure them from foreign shores, sufficiently 
explains the epithet ‘* perigrinus,” used by the poet. 

There are at least four different sturgeons now clearly defined by 
ichthyologists ; three of the four are huge fish, inhabitants of the Don, 
the Danube, and the other rivers debouching into the Caspian and 
Black Seas. The mightiest of these giants (occasionally to be seen in 
the Po) presents a long back, stretching out in adult fish from twelve 
to fifteen feet, and attaining sometimes the enormous weight of three 
thousand pounds ; no power under that of a strong team of oxen can 
drag this monster from the river, when taken. 

Ausonius gives a very fine description of these mighty fish gliding 
through the placid waters of the Moselle, shooting past with the rapid. 
ity of a flight of arrows, cleaving the opposing current,— 

Whom stream and bank and silvery shoals admire, 
As on they glide, 

Parting the rippling waters that recede 
On either side. 

There are many modes of capturing sturgeon recorded by ancient or 
modern writers. Good sturgeon tackle, according to the directions of 
Elian, should be of a kind like that employed by the giant in the epi- 
gram, “ bobbing for a whale.” When these fish are taken in 4 river, 
it is only necessary to frighten them by shouting along the banks into 
shallow water, where they become stranded ; thence by means of strong 
cords and a yoke of oxen these leviathans are, after a lively rope- pull, 
drawn safely on shore. 

Pallas informs us that on the Volga, they are taken in decoys; little 
skill is required for this manner of capture, as these creatures (whose 
system of solids generally wants cohesion) have particularly soft brains, 
and are easily induced to enter and swim up acanal into a netted cham- 
ber, whence they are prevented from returning by the sudden shutting 
of a lock from behind, and thus placed at once at the mercy of their 
captors. Gmelin mentions that in the rivers of Astrachan, aregu!arly 
established flotilla sails yearly on the sturionic fishery, with al! the 
pomp and circumstance of an invading fleet. Winter is the season cho- 
sen for these operations, when the sturgeon lie concealed in the depths 
and hollows of estuaries, hybernating sometimes alone, but more fre- 
quently in numbers, occupying a dormitory, where, though they can- 
not feed upon themselves, like bats, dormice, and self love, they suck 
in supplies of nutriment from each other's bodies, and keep sleek and 
in prime condition by the continual intussusception of their neighbours’ 
isinglass. The expedition, we are told, proceeds with the greatest 
caution, for fear of alarming the objects of the intended attack, and 
the penal consequences of infringing a nautical code (at once both sum- 
mary and severe in its provisions on this head) secures absolute silence 
througnout the whole equipment, as though the fate of an empire de- 
pended upon its success. When the boats have stolen quietly to the 
spot where sturgeon are known to lie, the canvas is drawn in, and the 
nets let down noiselessly over the ship’s side. The simple creatures 
below sce the meshy wall, which is presently to hem them round, slow- 
ly descending, but do not stir a fin: touched at length, they start a 
little, but soon getting reconciled to the gentle pressure of the net, 
lazily swim towards the landing place. Some skill, however, is then 
necessary (the nets being wholly unequal to land such a load) to per- 
suade the fish to leave them, and betake themselves to shore. A plum- 
met is let down for this purpose over the heads of the largest, so as just 
to touch the snout, a highly sensitive part; this immediately causes 
them to flounder and to kick, as it were, right and left, like high-met- 
tled racers resenting the whip, and induces them to approach the shore, 
where, seeking to escape from further indignities, they plunge, rear, 
and finally run aground. When thus stranded, and only half immersed 
in water, the men draw near with caution, and tickle their abdomens, 
(another very sensitive part of the body,) and so contrive to make the 
fish turn in the required direction, and in spite of unwieldy bulk, to 
assist materially in their own capture. The next important work is to 
secure the tail, and prevent the mischief sure to ensue should this organ 
be left to ‘* wag,” according to the instinct of its owner, under restraint. 
On the Danube, sturgeon are sometimes harpooned, when from their 
sizesstrength, and roused activity, they aresaid to afford excellent sport. 

The sturgeon frequents estuaries, and lives by sucking in the small 
fry that passes up the stream; he sometimes accompanies a troop of 
salmon, whence his name of the salmon-pilot ; but in reality the epithet 
is undeserved, the reason he joins company being to secure the spawn 
as soon as it is deposited. In oosy embouchures, he pokes his cartila- 
ginous snout into the mud, and finds worms enough to satisfy an appe- 
tite, small indeed considering the size of the body to be maintained. — 
Sometimes a sturgeon will take solitary possession of a particular lo- 
cality, and continue there for years, defying all efforts made for its 
capture. One of these recluses had fixed his quarters, afew years ago, 
at the embouchure of a small river along the Baiean coast, whom the 
ailors and fishermen, do what they would, could not succeed in teking. 
His practice was to retire into the ground floor of a sub-marine villa, 
from whence it was impossible to draw him. ’ 

Duly to estimate the value of this fish in a commercial point of view. 
several things are to be taken into account, as their vast size, the num- 
bers captared, their extended range of habitat, the esteem in which the 
flesh is held, and the important preparations made from the roes and 
swim-bladders. The size varies in different species, and many of the 
larger weigh a thousand pounds; some attain the extraordinary length 
of twenty four feet, and weigh three thousand pounds, As to numbers, 
it would be as impossible to form any guess of the hordes that swarm 
in the Red, Caspian, and Euxine Seas, or the legions which every year 
ascend the principal rivers, as to count the sand on the shore. 

In regard to extent of range, they are found over a large portion of 
the globe; the following rivers in Europe being particularly famed for 
them: the Volga, Don, Dneiper, Danube, Po, Garonne, Loire, Rhine, 
Elbe, and Odor. The Sturgeon is the only creature that is eaten en- 
tire, while beef and mutton require trimming and paring away super- 
abundant fat, to say nothing of horns, hides, hoofs, and other uneatable 
appurtenances, reducing the Smithfield beast, when Soyer has to deal 
with him, to greatly diminished dimensions. With the Sturgeon there is 
little waste; he suffers scarcely any diminution in bulk : of that dainty 
carcase, the wholeis prime meat—flesh, blood, cartilage (for there are D0 
bones), ovaries, melt, liver, swim-bladder, skin, fin, tail; all are availa- 
ble to the cook, and most of them delectable food. The only parts not 
eaten are the armour which encases. and the sinews which support, the 
processes of the back ; and ‘hese he leaves to be made up into scourges 
for the encouragement of the oxen employed in the sturgeon fishery. 
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Everybody has heard of the value put upon the Sturgeon by the an- | 
‘ents. The ** Pretiosus Helops,” since the moderns have learnt to 
pr Caviar from the roes, has become more “precious” than when | 
= the merits of the flesh were known. Yet the flesh, Cicero, quoting ; 
siete remarks: ‘* that it sits lighter on a mind diseased than moral 
philosophy ; and he accordingly recommends sending it to friends uader 
Prief,? In season the roe is of vast extent, equalling two-thirds of the 
pas weight of the Sturgeon. The Emperor of all the Russias monop 
olizes the Acipenser Helops, @ very small species, for supplying himself, 
his court, and the crowned heads his allies, with the finest caviar 
xnown. Of the flesh, Albertus says, that when fresh, you may take 
your choice, and dine either on pork or veal, the flavour depending on 
the part cut into: veal from the back, and pork under the belly ; that 
it ig * admirably suited for salting, being as good cured as fresh,” and 
that nothing oan be conceived more exquisite than the fresh roes and 
melts. eaten with apple and raisin sauce, well spiced, unless it be the 
game roes converted either into red or black caviar; that the liver is 
excellent, but requires a littls gall mixed with it, to overcome the 
sweetness, and prevent cloying the stomach.” Cuvier confirms Alber- 
tus’ opinion gf the taste of the flesh, and as he compares it to French 
yeal, the very best of meat, it isa high compliment, but not unde- 
rved, 
Platina considers *‘ chine of Sturgeon delicately salted, just as it red- 
dens under the operation, is the ne plus ultra for anepicure.” It is to 
be put into a stew-pan, and kept constantly moist with a basting of o11 
and vinegar, and when thoroughly impregnated with this mixture, to 
pe served up in the same sauce. The same author, who recommends a 
short delay in cooking when the Sturgeon is fresh, prefers stewing to 
any other mode of dealing with it. ‘* For this purpose,” says he, ‘place 
the fish in equal parts of water, wine, and vinegar, with a sprinkling 
of salt, and simmer over a slow fire as long as if it were veal.’’ The 
proper condiment to serve with Sturgeon so cooked is a white sauce 
(Jeucophagus), flavoured with ginger ; or an onion sauce, mixed with 
French mustard, which is itself a composition very mild, and by no 
jeans like our biting Durham genuine yellow meal. Kentman rejects 
all white sauces, and recommends brown, made up of sugar, pepper, 
ginger, cloves, @ handful of Corinthian currants, whole, and the pulp 
of any dried fruits, cherries, plums, or grapes, &c. Some eat it like 
Publius Gelo, with ‘‘ shrimp” sauce; and this was probably the usual 
mode in the carte du jour of ancient trai/teurs of celebrity in Rome’s 
palmy days, when Sturgeon was wont to be carried round at banquets 
to guests by attendants wearing crowns, with an accompaniment of 
duies and trumpets ! 


Ran, or LopuHevs. 
———Turpis in litore Ranw —MART. 

In taking leave of the Shark and his cartilaginous cousins, a few 
words remain to be said of a very remarkable fish—the Lopheus of Lin 
nieus, the Rana, or Fishing frog of ancient or modern times. Our ideas 
of fish generally are of a pleasing kind; and whether they be seen 
sporting in water, struggling in a net, or laid out for sale in a market- 
place, the exhibition is one which seldom fails to gratify theeye. Those 
tribes that are beautifully striped, banded, spotted, or marbled, or 
which blaze in the rich hues of gems and humming birds, must make 
lively demands on our admiration; and even those that have not such 
brilliant colouring nor characteristic markings to set off the skin, fre- 
quently glisten in the sheen of silvery scales, and are as fair and at- 
tractive objects to look on as a young bride at the altar! Nor are col- 
our and shining scales the only attractions these creatures can boast: 
the usual figure of fish, also, is graceful, and suggestive of agility and 
rapid motion ; while the kinds that are deficient in this, so usual, ele- 
gance of shape, often please from some peculiar quaintness of contour, 
or from an evident adaptation of their organization to meet a particular 
exigency. The repugnance excited by the huge fish placed at the be 
ginning of our memoir does not proceed from their personal, but their 
mordl deformity ; not because they are ugly to look on, but ugly cus- 
tomers to have to do with. As every rule, however, has its exception, 
so are Sea frogs the exception to that of the prepossessing appearance 
of fish in general. 

, These Ranz form a small subgenus by themselves, and miy be con- 
sidered the scape goats of thedeep Nature, elsewhere lavish of beauty 
and grace, has bestowed upon them nothing but deformity and disgrace; 
the ill endowed creatures set all rival frights at defiance, and carry 
‘heir hideousness to an impassable hyperbole. From these guant gor- 
ns, many monsters, the terror of young and the delight of grown-up 
children, have been constructed. No one could doubt the pater- 
nity of those open mouthed chimeras of national nurseries—the Old 
Bones, Spring Devils, Befanos, Croc Mitaines, Bric 4 Bracs, & —who 
ha@ seen a Sea-frog prepared by the Neapolitan boatmen as a show, 
the inside thoroughly cleared out and eviscerated, with a lanthorn in 
the interior, shining through the pellucid skin, and the mouth set wide 
open: they are in fact but tame copies of this incarnate fright. From 
the same fertile source, painters and poets, famed for their horrifi¢ re- 
presentations—the Ariostos and Brughels—have largely, though it may 
be unwittingly, drawn. Too ugly for an associate, and claiming no 
natural kin, the Lopheus swims about in bloated self sufficiency, un- 
paralled and alone, without congener or any really legitimate family 
ties. Wholly unlike in person any member of the genus, passing in 
review, in every particular except in the possession of a cartilaginous 
skeleton, the female does not even, as Aristotle has well observed, 
bring forth young as they do, in pouches and alive, but from eggs. 
Another essential difference too between these Sea frogs and the Sharks 
and Rays, is the position of the fiugs. With others of the race, these are 
placed far back, and serve as] gs to propel the body forward, while in 
the Lopheus they are situated under the throat, and act as hands for 
prehension, and for burrowing in the sand. Nor is Cuvier’s position 
for this fish in the family Gobide (Gudgeons) more satisfactory or less 
forced, the connecting links being as deficient here as in the older ar- 
rangement. Most of the members of the genus into which this fish has 
been foisted are also eatable; but though the Greeks (nasty-fellows) 
registered the Sea-frog among their prime viauds, and considered the 
liver especially equal to that of the Narke, and the flesh of the bed/y 
worthy to be served up at any banquet; the rank and flabby carcase 
found few partisans elsewhere. 

Let the reader, imagine a gigantic tadpole blown out to tiie size of a 
porpoise, (sometimes indeed much larger, for Pontopiddian mentions 
one of twelve feet long, and several authors speak of individuals of 
Seven feet and upwards,) with an immense head, and a mouth extend- 
ing on either side far beyond the width of the body, opening to view a 
capacious den, shagged throughout with hooked and mobile teeth, a 
triple tier in the upper and an equal number in the lower jaw, the 
palate, tongue, fauces, pharynx, and far down the throat, glistening 
with a like display of ivory fangs; unfishy orbs resembling those of the 
“ stargazer,’} planted high in the forehead; a scaleless skin, which i 
reeking, cold, snd clammy ; its surface from near the tail to the corners 
of the mouth crawling with long, wriggling, carunculated appendages, 
like so many worms in »sgony; the flesh ‘* boggy” to the touch, save 
where padded out with an enormously distended liver, or just over the 
branchial pantry—a constantly replenished repository of provi-ions ; 
add, too, a large pair of Calibin hand-like fias planted close under the 
throat ; a fierce. malevolent aspect, and an ungainly mode of wallowing 
tather than swimming through the brine, and it will be seen, even 
‘tom this imperfect sketch, that such a fish scarecrow could not fail to 

"rest attention by his portentous ill looks, had there been nothing 
_ about him to demand notice. But this is by no means the case. 

Vhat interested the earliest observers, and will continue to interest 
Mankind throughout all time is, how a creature so clumsy, sluggish, 
and totally unarmed, should never be taken either with an empty sto- 
nach or out of condition. The procedure by which this is effected has 

*en recorded by a cloud of classic witnesses, by Aristotle, Plutarch, 
em Pliny. lian, &c , &c , who substantially give the same account 
that a Neapolitan lazzaroni, in his own vernacular will now give while 
Fe p ** your eccelenza” across the Bay, should the question by chance 
© asked him what he knows about the Ruspe di .Mare—viz., that the 
said Sea frog, aware of her slowness to overtake, and of the effect of her 
Ugliness to scare away fish on which she has a mind to feed, descends 
ee ewith to the bottom, and takes measures accordingly. First, she 
bidiee” away the sand with the jugular fins before mentioned, and 
ar We the whole body ligutiy up to the eyes, she leaves the vermicu- 
a Processes alone to move above the ooze; as these continue to writhe 
je. Wriggle—whether they give out an attractive odour, as Oppian 
 vceives, or that the mere movement proves sufficient lure, is un- 
*ertain—eertain it is, that shortly after these worms begin to 
; Sts & whole shoal of small fry may be seen flocking over their latent 
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Alas! regardless of their doom the litle victims play. 
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; Si q2em tuorum aitfec:um moerore videris, huie Acipenserem potius quam 
(vem Socraticum libellum dabis. 

also Pesci Prete, the priest-fish, as the whites of his eyes look coatinu- 
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By degrees the back processes are one by one drawn in and concealed, 
while those nearest the mouth are kept in brisk motion; and when the 
little scaly simpletons have sported round. and nibbled, and plucked 
at these treacherous threads, and are meditating further liberties upon 
them, the open sepulchre suddenly starts forward, and as speedily 
closes upon the unwary brood,—and thus, in the Bay of Naples, the 
grey mullet,* the very hare of swimmers, whose name is derived from 
ber known nimbleuess of tail, is caught, and found pouched in the bag 
of this tardy tortoise, who but for such arise could never expect to 
taste a Cefalo. 

The sea frog is said to pass some of its time on shore, as it can live 
longer out of water than any other fish. Rondolet gives a curious 
anecdote of one which he encountered on land holding a fox fast by the 
leg. The fox had apparently been prowling by night in search of fowl, 
and put his foot inadvertently iato the mouth of this fish, when the 
sharp pointed teeth closed upon and held it fast, as in a trap, till next 
morniug, when the astonished raturalist surprised them in his early 
walk! Here then was the solution given to Plutarch’s inquiry, whether 
land or sea animals are the more astute, for the mest cunning of land 
animals found himself fairly in the clutches of a fish !—Fraser. 





A VENETIAN ADVENTURE OF YESTERDAY. 


I was induced last summer to do rather a foolish thing for a middle- 
aged spinster—I undertook to chaperon a volatile young niece upon a 
continental tour. We travelled the usual course up the Rhine into 
Switzerland, which we enjoyed rapturously. Then passing the Alps, 
we spent a few daysa Milan, and next proceeded to Verona. In all 
this journey, nothing occurred to mar our English frankness, or dis- 
turb our good-humour. We beheld, indeed, the subjection of the Lom- 
bardese people with pain. Still, it was no business of ours; andI may 
as well candidly state that, to the best of my recollection, we gave ex- 
ceedingly little thought to the subject. 

At Verona, the romance of Claudia’s character found some scope. 
She raved at the so-called tomb of Juliet,.was never tired of rambling 
among the ruins of the Roman amphitheatre, and made herself ill with 
the fresh figs and grapes presented in such abundance in the picturesque 
old market place. 1 confess I should as soon have dreamed of danger 
from some ancient volcano of the Alps, as from the politicai system of 
the country which we were traversing. Indeed, it never could have 
occurred to us that a quiet lady of acertain age, and a young one just 
emancipated from frocks, were persons about whom a great empire 
could have been in any alarm. It was destined that we should find 
ourselves of much more consequence than we gave ourselves credit for. 

On returning from our ramble, and entering the grand sala of the 
Due Tore, 1 remember experiencing a slight sense of alarm at the 
large proportion of Austrian officers amongst those sitting down to din- 
ner. Still, as the feeling sprung from no definite cause, I readily gave 
up my wish for a separate dinner ; and, yielding to the solicitations of 
an officious waiter, allowed myself and niece to take seats at table. My 
first feeling returned in some force when I saw a tall, bearded officer, 
after depositing his sword in a corner of the room, seat himself next to 
Claudia, A request on her part for the salt sufficed to open a conver- 
sation between them; but as it was in German, I could not follow its 
meaning. I observed, however, that it by and by waxed rather more 
warm than is customary in the languid hour of a table @héte; and, 
what was more, a silence ensued amongst a considerable number of 
those within hearing, as if the subject of their conversation were of an 
interesting character. A kind looking English gentleman on the op 
posite side of the table seemed to become uneasy, and he soon tele- 
graphed to me with a look which I could not misunderstand. In real 
alarm, I touched Claudia’s arm, and indicated my wish to retire. 
As soon as we reached our own apartment, I anxiously asked her what 
she had Leen saying, and what that animated conversation was about. 
‘Oh, nothing particular, Tantie dear. We were talking politics; but 
I am not a Republican, you know. You need not look afraid. I am 
a Royalist, and [ told him so. Only, I said I thought it would be better 
for Italy to have an Italian king than an Austrian emperor. He did 
not seem to think se; but you know every one cannot think alike.” 

‘Oh, you unfortunate little girl!” [ exelaimed; ‘‘ you little know 
the imprudence of which you have been guilty ;” and I bitterly regretted 
my ignorance of German, which had allowed ber to mike such a de- 
monstration of her sentiments. Still, she was but a child—what she 
had said was but a foolish sentiment. I could scarcely, after all, think 
that any serious consequences would ensue from so simple a matter ; 
nevertheless, I felt that the sooner we left Verona the better. We ac- 
cordingly started next morning for Venice. 

It was a most lovely day. The sun shone richly on the thousands of 
grape-bunches that hung on the vines, and on the wild-flowers that 

grew at their feet; and then the beautiful languid way in which the 
vines grow added another charm to the scene; apparently overcome by 
heat and lassitude, they throw themselves from one tree to another for 
their support, and hang between them in graceful festoons. We were 
not long, however, in the region of the green, and now slightly autumn. 
tinted leaves; our steam-engine seemed suddenly to have conceived 
the idea uf drowning us, for we darted into the sea, and with nothing 
but water on either side, we appeared to be hurried on by some gigan- 
tic rope-dancer, so light was the bridge over which we were carried. 
Involuntarily, I seized hold of Claudia’s arm; but gradually I saw in 
the distance so beautiful a thing—such a silent, white, fairy-like city, 
under such a brilliant sky, that I lost all earthly fear, and, in spite of 
the tangible railway carriage in which I was, I felt asif, like King Ar- 
thur, I was being borne by fairies to their fairy home. 

At last we arrived, and entered by a long dusty passage the Dogana, 
in order to be examined. All romantic visions had now faded away : 
ordinary mortals were in attendance to look over our boxes ; and it be- 
ing the middle of a hot day, I began to feel both thirsty and tired, and 
most anxious to arrive quickly at the hotel, in order to secure com 
fortable apartments. Claudia stood for some time with the keys in her 
hand, vainly endeavouring to induce one of the custom house officers to 
look at our boxes. The examination did not appear very strict, and we 
observed many of our fellow-passengers had their boxes just opened, 
and then were allowed to depart, with scarcely any delay. At last, 
one of the men approached us, and Claudia pointed to her open box, 
and asked him to examine it. The man looked up into her face—I 
thought, in a very scrutinizing manner—then at the name on the box, 
then retired, and whispered to one of his companions, who came back 
with him, and asked in Italian for our passport. This I immediately 
produced. They examined it, and said something to each other in Ger- 
man; upon which Claudia, who was more familiar with that language 
than with Italian, asked them to be kind enough to examine our boxes 
quickly, as her aunt was much tired. I saw the men exchange glances, 
and then they came forward to examine us. Being utterly unconscious 
of any necessity for concealment, we had left several English books at 
the very top of the box. These they carefully took out and laid on one 
side, and then proceeded to rummage the boxes from top to bottom. By 
this time, as most of our fellow- passengers had been examined, and had 
proceeded to their hotels, I was getting fatigued and nervous, when it 
struck me that a small douceur would perhaps set matters right. This 
idea I communicated to Claudia, and she, speaking privately to a su- 
perior sort of man, who was overlooking the other, assuring him that 
we were two perfectly unoffending English ladies travelling for plea- 
sure, having nothing wha.ever to do with politics, and entreated him 
to let us go, at the same time putting some money ina haud convenient- 
ly placed for its reception. No sooner, however, had it been safely 
pocketed, than the man assured her that he could do nothing whatever 
for us, and that he must take some opportunity, when nobody was look- 
ing, of giving her back the money. Itis needless to say, that this op- 
portunity never arrived; and in the meantime, we were taken into a 
small room, to be more particularly examined. 

Here another box was opened, when, to the great vexation of my dear 
Claudia, her journal was found. Hitherto she had been very patient, 
but now she could bear it no longer. What! her journal, so carefully 
locked that nobody had ever been allowed to read it, to be at the mercy 
of these strange men ! Claudia remonstrated loudly. ‘* They might 
have anything else they chose,” she said, “‘ but that she really could 
not give them.” She did not perceive that the more anxious she ap- 
peared about the book, the more important it seemed in their eyes, and 
the more anxious they, of course, were toretain it. After a long dis- 
cussion, and many prayers and entreaties on Claudia’s part, the books 
and papers were sealed up before us. They inquired what hotel we 
were going to, and told us we must call the next day for our books ata 
certain custom house office they mentioned. Feeling harassed and per- 
sesuted, we proceeded to our hotel, my unhappiness being rendered 
more acute by our being separated from our Murray, without which I 
felt myself a perfectly helpless being, entirely at the mercy of any one 
who chose to impose upon we. 

We obtained apartments at the hotel we intended lodging at, and as 
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it was now late in the day, ordered our dinner, and retired early to 
rest, very anxious for the morrow, that we might know the fate of our 
books. Accordingly, the first thing we did the next day was to takes 
gondola, and proceed to the custom-house that had been mentioned to 
us. There, however, they knew nothing of our books. So we went to 
the British Consulate, to inform them of our case, and then returned to 
the hotel. ; Daring this voyage, I had several times observed a paper 
stuck against the walls, with \Votificazione written in large letters on 
it, with some smaller printing beneath it. With a very uneasy heart, 
I asked Claudia to read it, and tell me what it meant She did so, and 
found that it was informing the world in general, that two noble Italians 
were condemned, one to death, and the other to the galleys, for politi- 
cal offences. Of course, we were no judges of the rights of the case; 
but it is impossible not to feel one’s heart saddened by the approaching 
death of a fellow-creature; besides which, my heart trembled for 
Claudia, and I conjured up to my mind the leaden-roofprisons; those 
beneath the ducal palace, those under water; the Bridge of Sighs; and 
that fearful part of the lagoon where no fishing was allowed, lest it 
should reveal some fearful secret, known only to the dead, and to cer- 
tain minions of the dread Council. In vain i repeated to myself, that 
those days were past ; in vain was it that Claudia laughed at my fears, 
and told me it was disgraceful for a British subject to feel them: still 
my heart felt heavy, andI shall not soon forget the anxiety of that 
our. 

We returned to the hotel, where we had not long been, when we were 
informed that a gentleman wished to speak to us. Fearful moment! L 
pictured to myself a ferocious looking officer with a guard, like those 
who emnanpee the stage with Jaffier. Somewhat to my relief, the re- 
ality turned out to be of a gentler character. I foun myself intro- 
duced toa oe looking personage, who, however, speedily informed 
me, through the medium of the waiter—for we had no common language 
—that he did not want me, but a younger lady! O my poor Claudia! 
My heart beating violently, I returned to her, and informed her that 
she was wanted. Instead of being at all alarmed, she appeared rather 
gratified at finding herself of so much importance, and hastened to join 
the person who was waiting for her. He, in a very polite and respect- 
ful manner, told us that our books were at the police-office, and only 
awaited our arrival to be examined. Accordingly, we ordered a gon- 
dola, and accompanied him there. Onthe way, he took an opportunity 
of informing Claudia, that he was not what was called in England a 
policeman, but a gentleman, and that the person who would examine 
her was acount. Claudia replied rather haughtily, that she was an 
English lady, and bad never been examined by any one. At last we 
arrived, and proceeded to the apartment of the count; but what was 
my distress when 1 was informed that Claudia was to be examined 
alone! Claudia declared that she was a British subject, and that sach 
a proceeding was an insult. I was almost in hysterics, and with tears 
entreated to be permitted to accompany my niece; but the obdurate 
though polite count was immovable. He merely said to Claudia: ‘* Ma- 
dame, you have avowed that you have in your possession papers which 
have never been read by anybody but yourself; therefore you must be 
examined alone.’ Further opposition was hopeless, so I returned dis- 
consolate to my gondola, to await the issue. 

When Claudia was left alone with the count, he shewed her a paper 
in which he was officially informed, that a lady of her name and ap- 
pearance was comi:g to Venice, who was suspected of being a danger- 
ous political character. To hear such a character attributed to her— 
to her, who was only last year boarding in a school—to her, who knew 
little more of politics than that Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were 
the most amiable young couple in England—was ludicrous even in that 
hour of trouble. I do not exactly know how she comported herself 
during ber examination; but I suspect she not nferely laughed at the 
whole affair, but felt a little elated at the idea of being held as of so much 
importance. She was really anxious, however, about her journal and 
writing case, as they contained so many things ‘ of no importance to 
any but the owner.” When the count informed her, that the journal 
and papers must, in the first place, be subjected to translation, she 
could set no bounds to her vexation; and yet the thing had its ridicu- 
lous aspect also. She had been pretty free, in the journal, with her 
criticisms on the Austrian army, though only with regard to the ap- 
pearance and manners of the officers. How they were to take her re- 
marks on their moustaches, their everlasting smoking, and their al- 
most as constant perseverance in dining, was not to be conceived. Then 
her papers—scraps of paper on which she had tried such rhymes ag 
love, dove; heart, part; fame, name; with a view to embodiment in 
her poems—letters from young friends, telling all about the parties of 
their respective mammas, and how interesting the last baby was: to 
think of these being subjected to the rigid scrutiny of a council of either 
Ten or Three, was too whimsical. To the count on the other hand, 
everything was grave and official. He said he could well believe, that 
she was innocent of all that had been imputed to her; still, his in- 
structions must be obeyed. He could not promise the restoration of her 
papers in less than ten days. At the end of the examination, he cour- 
teously dismissed her, but not without letting her knuw, that she and 
her companion would be under the surveillance of the police till the 
papers were fully examined. 

My light-hearted niece returned to me with an air of importance 
quite new to her, and which did not abate till she observed how ex- 
ceedingly [ had suffered during our separation. I felt reassured on 
learning that everytiing depended on the examination of the papers, 
as I had no doubt they were of a sufficiently innocent character. The 
shock, however, had been enough to mar my power of enjoying Venice. 
We did indeed, go about to see the usual sights; and even the shadow- 
like attendance of the policeman ceased at length to give us much an- 
noyance. But J saw everything though an unpleasant medium, and 
heartily wished myself out of a region where the government of pure 
force seems the only one attainable. At the end of a fortnight we re- 
ceived back our papers, with many apologies for their detention, and 
for the scrutiny to which we had been exposed; which, however, it too 
truly appeared, had been brought upon us by that one incautious ex- 
pression of Claudia at Verona. Very soon after, we left Venice, and 
regained the safe shores of England with little further adventure.— 
Chambers. 


[Vote —Let no one suppose that this is in any degree an exaggera- 
tion of the present state of things in Venice. Only about a month af- 
ter the adventure of the two ladies, two individuals of that city were 
condemned for having been in correspondence with political exiles. 
One, a nobleman, had his sentence commuted to the galleys, at the in- 
tercession of a Spanish princess, daughter of Don Carlos; the other, 
bookseller in the Piazza di San Marco, was hanged on the morning of 
Saturday, the 11th October, during the whole of which day his body 
was exposed to the public gaze. The walls were next day found exten- 
sively inscribed with, ‘* Venetians ! remember the murder of yesterday, 
and revenge it!”—E£d. 


: VOLUNTEER APOSTLES. 


One of the most astonishing features of the present age, is the im- 
mense amount of credulity which exists amongst the people of coun- 
tries the most educated, amidst ail the light and knowledge that we 
boast of over our ancesters. It matters little that the prognostications 
and promises of one pretended prophet after another drop into nothing ; 
the very potsherds of their fallacies are picked up and kept as precious 
and complete vessels, sound and without crack or flaw. Tt matters 
nothing that the most complete exposures of fanatics and impostures 
are frequently made; most frequently by themselves. Fresh gudgeong 
are ever ready to bite at the barest hook. The some principle which 
gives success to Francis Moore, gentleman, and to Zadkiel, in Almanacs, 
sends shoals of believers after any man who choses to play the founder 
of anew sect. The same weakness of the human mind which enriches 
the quack in physic, gives an easy triumph to the quack in faith 

There is scarcely a country in Europe which has not, even in mo- 
dern times, had a number of religious quack-adventurers to show ; 
but the singularity is, that their success is always in proportion to 
the freedom of inquiry, and to the abundant means of hearing and 
examining the trutn. In Italy, Matheo di Casale, who, im the present 
century, gave himself out as the Messiah; and in 1805, managed with 
much ingenuity to crucify himself, and to hang himeelf out of his cham- 
ber window on across, in the public street, attracted no followers. But, 
in Sweden, the singular outbreak of what was called the Preaching 
Epidemic, in 1842, notwithstanding the existence of Protestantism, pro- 
duced the strangest vagaries amongst the peasantry of Smoland, and 
was with difficulty put down In Lutheran Germany, the most mar- 
vellous demonstrations of religious imposture have appeared, and been 
attended with incredible success. In Jollenbeck, towards the close of 
the last century, there were two shoemaker-families who gave them- 
selves out as the families who were to produce the true Messiah ; and 
they found a considerable number of disciples, who where by no means 








daunted though prod gym Shiloh, like that of our own Johanna South- 
cott, never appeared. But the most extraordinary infatuation was that 
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which the notorious Rosenfield contriv oq to excite and maintain, for 
many years, in Prussia, in the very ¢ - itself, and in the country 
contignens to it. As this is comp? ratively unknown here, we may 
take a brief glance at it, before dir’ ting the reader’s attention to cer 
tain and things which ®F e¢ @ourishing in London and in the 
country near it, at the present 7 ,oment. 

In the middie of the cighteer th century there might have been seen 
in the Ackermark, in Prieg™!'’ ,, and also in the neighbouring country 
of Mecklenburg, a wandering man, who, in dress and appearance, was 
not much removed from ® be ggar. He never, however, begged, except 
for a single glass of water , or fora night’s lodging. He appeared to 

t this hospitality ¢'aiefly that ne might enter into conversation 
with those whose guest }.e was; and who were, for the most part, shep- 
herds, whom he met w! ch in the fields, or day-labourers, or weavers 
who lived in remote 8’,d solitary places. 

In the earlier part of his career he wore a geen gamekeeper’s cont; 
which, being much «orn and torn, gave him more of the beggar’s look. 
His appearance br.d something in it suspicious, and even fearful. His 
countenance was pale, and of an earthy hue; his eyes were set deep 
in his head, and his while body had @ loose and flabby appearance. 
People, hewever, were not afraid of him as of a thief who sought a 
lodging im. order to disappear in the morning with booty. His keeper's 
coat was the relic of a former service with the Markgraf of Schwedt. 

He carried no money and wore a long beard on his chin, which pro- 
claimed him a prophet. He would suddenly stepinte the hut of a herds- 
man with a biblical greeting; cast his eyes toward Heaven as he re- 
ceived an answer, turn his back, and sigh. The herdsman would prob- 
ably not see him again tor a year. But he did not depart in such haste 
where his salutation was received as he wished. Where he found the 
right ground for the seed, tinder for the sparks, which he wished to 
shed, he entered into long conversations on religion. He was not, how- 
ever, such a fanatic as to rush rashly into a revelation of his extraor- 
dinary schemes. He waited the propor time and opportunity for these, 
and knew how to preserve a discreet silence when he perceived that the 
faith of his hearers was weak. 

In 1765 he appeared in the country of Prenzlow, in undisguised fer- 
vour of fanaticism. His — was still more wretched than be- 
fore ; his eye more wild. He was now the prophet, who, through long 
meditation, had arrived at the gift for which his soul thirsted. He en 
tered the cottage of a shepherd in Dedelow, asked for a draught of 
water; and, holding aloft the cup, exclaimed to the man and his wife 
in an impressive tone, ** Uhildren! if you only knew who I am!” When 
they asked who he might be, he replied, «I am the messenger of God, 
sent forth to seek his sheep, and gather them into the fold. The pro- 

het Micah, iv. 8, has duly announced me:—‘O, Tower of Eder! 

ou stronghold of the daughter of Zion, unto thee the Golden Rose 
shall come, even the former dominion, the kingdom of the daughter of 
Jerusalem.’” The simple creatures believed him; they became his 
firm disciples, and continued unshaken in their faith, even after his 
bold prophecy of wonders to come in the year 1770 had totally failed. 

Rosenfeld was no longer the wandering vagabond whom some ridi- 
culed, and whom others received and assisted out of compassion. His 
name flew far and wide over the Prussian plains; he had very soon a 
large community of believers, who took care that he needed for nothing. 
He denounced the wickedness of the world—a safe and perpetual theme. 
He proceeded then to anathematise Frederick the Great, as the Great 
Dragon of the Apocalypse, and the clergy as impostors, because they 

hed death, which he denied to exist for the faithful. He promised 

is believers immortality, and they believed him, although they saw 
his disciples dying every day. At last he proclaimed himself to be the 
true Messiah, and blasphemously asserted that Our Saviour was only 
an impostor. His followers believed everything. In Berlin there were 
numbers of these; but the chief scene of his success was at Biesenthal, 
about 18 miles from Berlin, a place at that time as completely removed 
from the capital as if it had been distant 100 leagues. Here he acted the 
part ofa German Mahomet. He kept up a determined warfare with 
the clergy; ruled his flock of shepherds, shoemakers, and weavers, 
with arbitrary power, and lived inthe luxury of never failing offerings 
of the good things of this world. He demanded seven maidens—daugh- 
ters of his chief adherents—to be given up to him, declaring that they 
had been chosen in connection with the seven seals of the Book of Life, 
from the foundations of the world. They were at once brought to him 
He treated them with the most atrocious cruelty, compelling them with 
stripes and indignity to perform menial services for him. Some of them 
ran away to their parents ; but the infatuated people drove them back 
sgein to their tyrant, and he declared them doomed to utter perdition 

they again attempted to abscond. Government eventually was com 
pelled to interfere, and Rosenfeld was imprisoned. But here he assum- 
ed so mild a bearing, and conducted himself with so much propriety, 
that he won over not only the jailer, but one of the city magistrates, 
who interfered and got him set at liberty. Once abroad again, he re- 
turned to all his extravagances with redoubled wildness, and was again 
shut up. But this cnly augmented the zeal of his followers; and it 
was long after his death before the delusion died away. 

If these things are wonderful in other countries, how much more 
wonderful are they in our own and in America, where the people are 
accustomed to read, talk, and discuss every subject with an uncon- 
strained freedom, which we might naturally expect would leave few 
lurking-places for ignorance and superstition. Yet how marvellous 
have been, of late years, the Jisplays of popular credulity in the British 
race on both sides of the Atlantic! Johanna Southcott, Mad Thom of 
Kent, Miller, and Joe Smith, have all shown how multitudinous are 
the people who will still believe iu anything or anybody. The Miller- 
ites sold their effects, closed their shops; the young women clothed 
themselves in white, and sat upon their trunks, confidently expecting 
to float up to heaven with ajl their luggage, on the day when Miller 
declared that the world wouM end. It did not end on that day—but 
no matter ; it was only because there was an error in the calendar. 

Mormonism is a grand triumph of credulity. Little did Solomon 
Spalding dream that his romance of The Manuscript Found would, un- 
der the uublusbing rascality of Smith and Rigdon, erect a church of 
tens of thousands, and establish a second Turkey at the Great Salt 
Lake. The prodigies of Mormonism, however, have had their histori- 
ans as well as their prophets; let us now devote a few strokes of the 
pen to an apostle and his flock a little nearear home. 

There is a neat little watering- place which may be found by descend- 
ing the Thames, aad which Londoners find convenient for a few days’ 
visit in the summer. We may as well call this spot Periwinkle Port as 
give it any other name. In this little place—which looks like halfa 
town, the other half of which has been swallowed up by the sea; and 
where all the remaining houses seem to be looking in astonishment 
after the missing ones,—tbere may be seen, on fine su: mer Sundays, a 
man with a large umbrella, slowly stalking along the street, which is 
bounded on one side by the houses, and on the other by the sea His 
attention is fixed successively on every house as be passes, as if he 
were on the look-out for lodgings; but not so; he is in quest of, the 
lodgers. If he finds a window open (and in fine weather they are all 
open. he stops, and in low, solemn voice, anounces to those inside, 
pr brother Guosetrap Witness is going to preach at three o’clock on 
the green. 

*“‘Who is brother Goosetrap Witness ?” ask the visitors, who are drink- 
ing in floods of sea-air, watching the distant steamers through teles- 
copes, and thinking much more of the health of the body than of the 
health of the soul. ‘* Who is brother Goosetrap Witness, and what has 
he got to say worth walking out in the heat for?” 

**Oh, a dangerous man, sir! a dangerous man,” says the landlady, 
who is just come in to tell them when the church service begins. ‘* Oh, 
& very dangerous, audacious man! Turns all the poor people’s heads 
here; frightens the servant girls till they can’t sleep of nights ; says 
all the clergy are wicked impostors; won’t have any doctors te his silly 
disciples, and says nobody is a Christian but himself and his dupes.” 

** And do the people believe him ?” 

“Ay, that they do, by hundreds; they swear by him; he goes all 
round the country, and the silly geese come from all round the country 
to hear him. 

“* Upon my word,” say the visitors, ‘it is worth while to hear him 
for once ;” and away they go. 

Mounted on a chair on the green, with the sea rolling its fresh bil. 
lows just by, they find a sbort, somewhat broadset man, of a lean and 
swarthy aspect, standing with his hyma-book in his hand, in the midst 
of a group of people, mostly of the labouring classes. The outer circle 
Sppears & miscellaneous collection of fishermen and mecbanics. The 
inner one of the more especial Goosetrappists, bearing unmistakable 
evidence of being chiefly agricultural labourers, and their wives and 
daughters and sisters. These are part of the perambulatory church 
that accompany their head on these excursions, and enliven his appear- 
ances with their hymns. They appear very modest in their demeanour, 
and some of them very good-looking; all, undoubtedly, perfectly sin- 
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Directing your chief attention to brother Goosetrap Witness, you be- 
bold a man of, perhaps, fifty years of age, as we have said, with a 
whalebony, wiry, swarthy visage, and black hair, worn somewhat thin 
by time. His small, dark eyes peer forth with a keen but composed 
inquiry from beneath a pair of strong, dark, shaggy eyebrows, and one 
of those large, coarse mouths, which are equally common to great 
eaters and great talkers, bespeaks a possessor of what is called *‘ the 
gift of the gab.” Altogether, the countenance and the man are strong- 
ly expressive of a domineering and pertinacious will, of a coarse, strong 
sense, rather than prominent talent; but of a close, scheming, and on- 
ward boring character. There is that assumed look of sanctity which 
such men commonly wear, but under it you can readily detect an 
amount of seif esteem, that would make its owner insensible to any 
degree of contempt. 

His dress and air are those of a shoemaker,—as, in fact, he is; and 
it is a singular circumstance that no craft has furnished go many field- 
preachers and religious enthasiasts as that of St. Crispin. George Fox 
was a shoemaker; Jacob Behmen was a shoemaker; the two families of 
Jollenbeck, which were so conspicuous there in the strange heresy, 
were shoemakers; Matheo di Casale was a shoemaker; and, amongst 
the religious fermentations, some of them of an extraordinary charac- 
ter, of late years, in Prussia and Saxony, and especially in Pomerania, 
the Mark, and Lower Silesia, the chief actors have beea shoemakers 
weavers, and tailors—all people of sedentary trades. The agrical- 
tural labourers, smiths, oricklayers, carpenters, and all the followers 
of pursuits of greater physical activity, have stood aloof. The only 
exceptions being shepherds, whose solitary life is calculated to affect 
the imagination, and whose employment is almost as inactive as that of 
the sitting trades. 

The sort of discourse which our visitors would hear from brother 
Witness, we shall anon make the reader acquainted with, from ourown 
experience; for, hearing his fame on all hands, during a few days’ so- 
journ in the little half town of Periwinkle Port, we determined to pay 
him a visit at his proper domicile and work-a-day tabernacle, which 
is found in the little quiet market-town of Gudgeon-Brook. A pleasant 
walk over pleasant fields brought us—that is, a party of some four or 
five ladies and gentlemen—to Gudgeon-Brook. Advancing up its clean 
and very quiet streets, we made due enquiries for the whereabouts of 
brother Goosetrap Witness ; an inquiry which produced a sensation. 
We were directed onward and onward, and behind us we could perceive 
groups issuing from the houses, and looking after us with much curi- 
osity, and at the same time engaged in earnest conversation. No doubt, 
they set us down for brethren and sisters of the faith, and concluded 
that the influence and renown of brother Goosetrap Witness were 
spreading farther and farther. 

We soon found brother Witness’s locale, house, chapel, workshop, all 
congregated in a little court. A rent ina boot was the ostensible ob- 
ject of the visit, but this did not deceive the shrewd perception of bro- 
ther Witness. He evidently attributed our arrival to the spread of 
his fame. I was soon accomodated with a seat, and a disciple of a most 
taciturn and mysterious manner began to operate on the boot. Brother 
Witness devoted his exciusive attention to the rest of the company, 
who were furnished with chairs in the court, and was soon afloat in an 
ocean of doctrine and declamation. From my taciturn operator, who 
bore a most laughable likeness to an old acquaintance of ours, little 
was to be extracted but sighs and nods of the head of deep meaning ; 
but another disciple, while he gave hearty thumps to the leather on 
his knee, and vigorous twitches of his taching-end, afforded me consi- 
derable insight into the Goosetrap creed. He blessed the Lord that 
nothing on earth could hurt him, while he was faithful. Neither fire, 
nor robbers, nor sickness, nor poverty, nor any evil could come near 
him; for he was the Lord’s; he had his promises, and they could not 
fail. Neither flames could barn him, nor gun shoot him, nor water 
drown him, nor rope hang him, nor knife pierce him—* bless the Lord 
for it!” 

Brother Witness also declared that he had lately run a nail an inch 
long into his foot: that to other peop:e not in the faith it might have 
been fatal, and have most likely produced lock-jaw, but as for himself, 
he had never looked at the wound; it might have bled; he could not 
say—he knew that it could not hurt him. 

I remarked that they could*not in their community require much ser- 
vice from the doctors. 

‘** Doctors !” said the man; ‘‘ no, bless the Lord! and praised be his 
name! never a doctor had ever come within the doors of any of brother 





Witness’s friends! None but unbelievers ever wanted doctors! Christ 
had commanded his disciples to lay their hands on the sick, and pray 
for them ; anointing them with oil; and they were healed. It was only 
wickedness and unbelief that kept such things as doctors in the world: 
if men had been faithful, doctors would long ago have ceased to be 
heard of.” 

Bat, did he believe in miracles taking place now-a-days? 

Miracles! Bless the Lord! there are no miracles with him. His 
word was the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; unbelieving men 
only called those miracles that were the works of God for his elect 
Christians have everything that was promised them of old. 

‘« Bat where are the Christians,” I asked, ‘“‘ that now-a-days find 
themselves cured by laying on of hands ?” 

** Where ?” said the man, raising his head to its full height, stretch- 
ing up his neck like a giraffe, and with a swelling chest and expanding 
nostrils, breathing forth his words in a loud, singing, and inflated tone : 
‘*where are they? where are they, indeed? The world calls itself 
Christian; but it lies in darkness; it believes not, neither doth it the 
works of faith; and therefore it flies for help to doctors, clergymen, 
magistrates, soldiers and the like—all empty pitchers that can carry 
no water—all broken reeds and stubbles, to be burnt up with unquench- 
able fire. The real Christians need no doctors; they have the promises 
given of old to the saints, and that is enough for them; they are for 
ever redeemed out of the power of drugs, and pestles and mortars. 
Nothing can hurt them, and that is the mark of the true believers; 
that is the difference between them and the empty professors, who are 
left to suffer many things from many physicians.” 

** What do you call yourselv:s, then? Witnesses ?” 

** Yes, bless the Lord! we are witnesses for the faith on the earth ; 
but we take no name but Christians—that is our name, and none 
else.” 

** In fact, I suppose you are the men. and that wisdom will die with 
you.” 

** We are the Lord’s, praised be his name! but wisdom will not die 
with us; he will preserve a remnant in the earth for his name’s 
sake.” 

: **But suppose you broke your leg, would you not send for the 
octor ?” 

‘* Break my leg! bless the Lord! he will never suffer a bone of me to 
be broken, while I am faithful; he will keep me asthe apple of his eye. 
That is his promise; I have it, and it cannot fail.” 

In a word, here we had the nucleus of brother Witness’s doctrine. 
He teaches his adherents that all the world is still heathen, in spite of 
its professions, except himself and his disciples; that the test of being 
reai Christians isthe power of working all the miracles that were 
wrougiit by the Apostles themselves. But the reader will ask, ‘* Does 
he do these miracles?” No. ‘* And yet do the people believe him?” 
Yes. This man, in a county bordering on the Metropolis of England— 
we are talking of a real man, and no shadow; of his real doctrines and 
practice, and no fictions—this man has taught his doctrine far and wide, 
and has found so many followers, that we were assured they have now 
about thirty chapels in different places, and one or more in London 
itself. He professes to cure all illnesses by the laying on of hands, 
and by anointing the patient with oil. But dves he cure them, you 
ask? He says he does; and the people, when appealed to, say he does. 
They die, it is true; but nobody lives for ever. 

4 And it is a fact that, not far from this metropolis, there is an exten- 
sive sect who never call in medical aid to assist their women in child- 
birth ; who never have their children vaccinated ; who, through all the 
perils of the distempers incident to infancy and childhood, never seek or 
use the aid of medical science; who. in any case where a surgical ope- 
ration—nay, even amputation—might relieve suffering, or preserve 
life, refuse such aid as sinful and superfluous; who, in the most violent 
acute diseases, or the most contagious fevers, do nothing more, and put 
faith in nothing more, than the laying on of hands, praying, and anoint- 
ing with oil. If the sufferer die, ** It is the Lord’s will;” and that is! 
the all-sufficient phrase ! 

_ There is something alarming in the spread of this fanaticism. Some 
day there may come small pox of a peculiarly virulent type, or a con- 
tagious fever, and sweep off a whole population But when you tell 
them so, they only smile at your unbelieving heathenism. They have 
already been in danger of a severe legal sentence for the neglect of 
medical means where desth has taken place; but they are ready for 


the martyrdom of legal or any other persecution, and would floarish 
under it. 








We heard brother Witness deliver one of his open air Sunday ha- 





rangues. It was precisely of the same style as his journeyman dis. 
ciple’s discourse. All the world was still pagan but Goosetrap Wit. 
ness and his friends. Brother Witness did not parade muc4 human 
learning or education. It was all miracle and grace, and very bad 
grammar. \ 

He declared that the ordinary teachers of Christianity deceived the 
people by telling them to trust in God, walk orderly, and hope for 
salvation. ‘Ah, my brethren!” he added, ‘ there is no hoping and 
trusting in this thing. Every man knows whether he be in a state of 
salvation or not. He knows the day and the hour to a minute when 
salvation was vouchsafed to him; I know, my brethren, the blesseq 
day, toan hour and a minute, when salvation came tome I was at 
brother Melksom’s, in London, ten years ago. Brother Melksom wag 
always full of rejoicings, singing at heart like a pilgrim that has cagt 
off his burden, and already sees the golden gites afore him. I found 
that he hai got something that I had not; and I prayed, and prayed, 
night, and morning, and noon, and morning, and noon, and night; and 
one morning, at fifty-three minutes and seven and a half seconds past 
seven o'clock, salvation fell upon me like a cloud of fire. [ felt that ir 
I had wings [ could have flown at once to Gudgeon Brook, to tell m 
friends; but not having them, [ hastened down stairs, and said, * Bro- 
ther Melksom! we will have some breakfast !’” 

The wonderful climax, *‘ Brother Melksom, we will have some break- 
fast!’ seemed to produce an astounding sensation on the aud'tory. The 
silent man who had mended the boot, with his ludicrous likeness to an 
old acquaintance, cast a triumphant look at me across the crowd, say- 
ing as plainly as possible,—** There! there is no getting over that !” 
Unfortunately, at this moment, the other disciple who had declared 
that nothing could hurt him while he was faithful—was seized with a 
violent fit of ague, or as brother Witness called it, the “‘ agur,” and 
had to be carried off to a neighbouring fisherman’s house, where he 
was in a while somewhat relieved by the laying on of hands—and a po- 
tent glass of brandy. 

Meantime, brother Witness, at the head of his church, marched off 
towards a distant village, where he was again, in the evening, to hold 
a meeting. On the way from the green he recognised me, and triumph. 
antly demanded what [ thought of his preaching. I declined to enter 
into any explanation, farther than recommending hin, if he really be- 
lieved in his power of resisting poisons, to try the effect of a few drops 
of Prussic acid, and if he really was persuaded that he could restore 
all insaue persons, to make a visit to Hanwell or St. Luke’s, and put 
to flight all the demons that afflicted the patients there. If he really 
possessed such miraculous powers, (I ventured to observe) a glorious 
work of humanity was open to him But brother Witness very mo- 
destly declined both these tests, under the plea that such experiments 
would be presumptuous ;—a sentiment in which I perfectly concurred. 

There is an anecdote told which shows how brother Witness has an 
eye to the main chance, Witness’s church holds meetings on a week. 
day evening. in which every one delivers his sentiment on some sub- 
ject concerning the welfare of the association On one occasion, in 
returning from one of their distant field -preachings, the Goosetrappists 
found a little foot- bridge carried away by a flood, and their progress 
homewards thus cut off by the swollen brook. A new disciple, how- 
ever, brother Strongback, in his zeal carried the whole company over, 
It was a fine opportunity for trying how far they could walk on the 
water, in imitation of the Divine example, which they have the anda- 
city to pretend they have the power to imitate; but on this occasion 
brother Witness very properly deemed the attempt presumptuous, 
Brother Strongback carried all safely over, and in gratitude, at the 
next meeting, one of the faithfal stood up and said, ** Bless the Lord, 
and praised be his name! brother Strongback has got no shoes.” Ths 
above introductory phrase, in which the sacred name is so freely used, 
is a regular formula, with which every one commences his observations. 
We need not repeat it, but simply say, that a second brother or sister 
added, ‘‘I will give twopence for a pair of shoes for brother Strong- 
back.” Another would give threepence; and so it went the round of 
the meeting. When the necessary sum was subscribed, brother Gooce- 
trap Witness, who had watched the progress of the subscription in 
silence, arose with great solemnity, and said, ‘ Bless the Lord, and 
praised be his name, I will make brother Strongback a pair of shoes 
for the money!” 

Again, we ask, will it be believed that at the present moment there 
is in the vicinity of London, and extending into London itself, a sect 
whose pretensions are of this preposterous and daring kind? 

The lamentable fact, however, is strictly so. Brother Witness of 
course denounces all books and all reading except of the Bible and tho 
fiymn-book. He and his sect read no books, nor magazines, nor news- 
papers. Louis Napoleon is not a more rigid enemy of the press than 
brother Witness. ‘ ’ 

Surely there is need (and surely brother Witness knows it) of a little 
more diffusion of education among the clods of the valley in this coun- 
try. We want either a national or a rational education: something 
which shall reach the dark corners of the land rather more effectually 
than the occasional bull’s-eye of the policemen. Either education or 
brother Witness must rule, and the choice lies between them. We 
must commit the people to the care and sympathies of the educated 
teacher and the enlightened physician, or they will commit themselves 
to brother Witness. Joe Smith and brotner Witness are the wild 
growth of uncultivated intellect, and if we are not for general educa- 
tion, we are for—them.— Household Words, 


HOW I DISTINGUISHED 
AT PORTSMOUTH. 


It was a nasty, drizzling, cold November evening as I sat in the 
coffee. room of the Fountain Inn at Portsmouth, with my feet on the 
fender, a pint of very fair port at my elbow, and the ‘‘ Hampshire 
Telegraph” in my hand. Truly, I congratulated myself on being so 
well housed and so well taken care of, instead of being abroad in the 
moist, pea-soup atmosphere of this thoroughly British day. 

The waiter was very attentive—indeed I may say he was too atten- 
tive, for when he was not actually waiting on me, he kept bobbing about 
the room, as if he thought I must want something else; and now and 
then [ caught him throwing most scrutinizing glances in my direction. 
I was the solitary occupant of the coffee-room, so that he had nothing 
to distract his attention from me and my wants, but the pertinacity with 
which he watched me was something beyond description. 

I have no doubt that the “ Hampshire Telegraph” is a very able and 
well-conducted paper; that its “ leaders” are written with vigour and 
ability, and that its agricultural and commercial, and every other kind 
of reports are as correct us the most scrupulous and exacting could 
desire. Still, L confess that I could not derive a sufficient stimulus 
from the contents of that respectable journal to prevent me from nod- 
ding and dozing, and apparently making abortive attempts to precipt- 
tate myself headlong into the fire before me. At about the fourth or 
fifth of these plunges, [ would suddenly start bolt upright in my chair 
and try to persuade myself that [ was not at all sleepy, gravely sipp!rg 
another glass of port and giving the paper another twist—theu slowly 
closing my eyes, going through my mandarin process again, and finally 
sinking back in my chair, and, I believe, snoring audibly. 

I dreamt all sorts of absurdities, as people generally do when they 
fall asleep after dinner ia their chairs. I was travelling in a railway 
carriage with the Emperor of China, who was arguing the question of 
High or Low Church with Mr Cobden. Then the expression of the 
Emperor’s face changed and became like that of my pertinacious waiter, 
while Mr. Cobden vanished altogether, and I sat alone with his august 
majesty. ‘Then the engine made a most extraordinary noise—the car- 
riage shook—I screamed out, ‘‘ a collision!” and received at the same 
moment a violent blow on the forehead which caused me to—awake. 
had fallen forward and brought my head into forcible contact with the 
chimney- piece, and as I drew back I caught sight of the pertinacious 
waiter and two or three other people of both sexes apparently peep!ng 
at me from the door at the end of the room. The moment I awoke they 
began to bustle away, while I, in the most dignified manner, tried to 
look as if nothing at all had happened, and gravely turned over the 
eternal columns of the “‘ Hampshire Telegraph.” 

I rang the bell. ae 

“* Waiter—is there anything going on to night? any theatre open : : 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Brooke in Othello, sir!” said the waiter, staring #” 
me as hard asever : ‘‘ and a ball at the King’s Rooms, sir, at Southsea. t 

I determined to go to the theatre, though it must be confessed tha 
the edifice which boasts that name in Portsmouth is one of the vilest 
little holes in Christendom. How I wished I had been able to g° 7 
with Fred Walker to Town! We had started that afternoon from Sout a 
ampton together—he to London and [ to Portsmouth, whither a litt “ 
matter of business took me. I envied Fred, certainly ; and now I re 
membered that I had rever even bid him good bye, for I was fast ay 
when we parted at Bishopstoke. It was decidedly & somnolent day 
with me. 

I drew on my great-coat, planted my hat on my head, and turned to 
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the maatel piece to look in the glass; but the old-fashioned place did 
pot possess that article of furniture, and se, being too lazy to go up 
tairs to my bed room, [ strolled forth, trasting that my personal ap 
searance might be as attractive as usual—ahem ! 
ar What a-vile habit people have in this nasty town!” I thought, as 
I paid my money to the man in the pigeon hole, who fixed. his eyes as 
intently on me as if I had given him a bad halfcrown—* they all stare 
at a stranger as if he were a wild beast. From the porters and the 
cabmen at the station down to this check-taker, everybody looks at me 
as if | were the Emperor of China that 1 was dreaming of half an hour 
| entered the theatre and took a seat—there was plenty of choice ; 
for even Gustavus Brooke cinnot draw a large audience to 80 nasty a 
place as the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth. I glanced around me, and it 
seemed to me that every one who was not entirely absorbed in the pro- 
gress of the tr igedy, fixed his eyes upon me in the most extraordinary 
way, and seemed disposed to langh. I turned my head away in disgust 
and devoted my observations to the stage. A 

Brooke was playing well, better [ thought than such an audience 
deserved ; but the rest of the actors were vile. Even they, too, seemed 
to look towards me 4 great deal more than was necessary, as if they 
knew I was a stranger, and were anxious to recollect my physiognomy. 
Brooke himselt even appeared to make all his points with his eyes to- 
wards me: but that I attributed to his sense, as he might see that I 
followed him with intellectual delight, and was something above the 
herd of his audience. Still it must be confessed, that I did not feel al- 
together comfortable, and more than once I examined my dress to see 
if there was anything amiss about it; but I could discover no flaw or 
omission. 

I was not sorry when the curtain fell on the third act, for though I 
had not been above a quarter of an hour in the theatre, I determined 
to leave it. But before I had time to rise, I observed that I was the 
centre of attraction to a bundred eyes; some of the audience were 
smiling, some laughing outright, some looking puzzled, and some alter. 
nately giggling and whispering to their friends. 

I could endure this no longer; somebody must answer for these in- 
sults, or I.should choke with rage. I fixed my eyes fiercely on a stout 
man near me—he burst out laughing—I knocked him down. Before 
he could rise, two others that rushed to the rescue were sent spraw- 
ling by his side; my blood was up, and I amastrong man. I was 
seized by one arm, and turned to annihilate the offender, when I was 
pinioned by the other arm also, and found myself in the gripe of two 
policemen. 

«Turn him out,—throw him over,—break his neck, &c.”” Such were 
the shouts that rose oa all sides. The whole house was in commotion ; 
everybody was jumping on the beaches or rushing along tke corridors 
to get a sight of me, so that in the confusion and the din, my expostu- 
lations and protestations against the injustice I was suffering were un- 
heard or unavailing. 

“Come along, will you,—we seed the ’sault ourselves,” said the po- 
licemen, as they dragged me away. 

A crowd followed us down the High-street, and dark as it was. peo- 
ple ran out of their houses to look at me. and little boys shouted ‘* Make 
way for the King of the Cannibals.” Of a truth, thought I, the people 
of Portsmouth are all stark, staring mad. 

We reached the police station The serjeant grinned in my face as 
he asked my name and took dowothecharge. Without further parley, 
for I was too sulky now to ask a question, I was put into the night cell, 
and left there in company with a gentleman, who had been detected 
with his hand in another gentleman’s pocket without leave. 

—— your case—prigging?” inquired this worthy, when I en- 
tered. 

I was too disgusted to answer. 

“ Well you needn’t be so precious proud just because I s’pose you've 
’ad a edication, aud are in for forgery or summat o’ that sort; I dure 
say its more ‘nobby’ than ‘priggin’, but you see | can’t write myself, 
and every man to his trade, say I.” So saying, he sat down sulkily on 
the bench. There was but a solitary miserable lamp in the cell which 
served for little more than to make darkness visible. But as I strutted 
about the little cell in a towering passion, I perceived that my delec- 
table companion was staring at me very hard. 

** Well, you’re a ram un to look at, any ways,” says he. 

‘*What do you mean by that?” I roared out fiercely. 
your neck if you insult me.” 

“ {f{alloa there,” cried a policeman, “ less noise, or I'll clap the hand- 
cuffs on ” 

How [ formed with impotent rage as [ flung myself down in a corner 
ef the cell! 

“You needn’t ’a been in a rage,’”’ went on my ‘ prigging’ comrade. 
“Ton’y meant that [ thought it was in Africky and New Zealand, or 
somewheres there, that people streaked their faces like that ’ere.” 

‘Like what?” I exclaimed, jumping up suddenly. 

** Why, like your’n to be sure,” said he. 

A sudden suspicion shot across my mind. I begged the * prig” to 
describe the real appearance of my face; and also I soon perceived that 
I had been made the victim of a vile practical joke by that infernal 
Fred Walker, who had taken advantage of my somnolency in the rail- 
way carriage, to draw lines on my face with his sketching chalks, and 
had made me look a most hideous monster, though so cleverly had he 
done it, that it appeared to have been designedly done by myself. All 
that had occurred was now explained to me clearly enough, but I fore- 
saw that the evil effects were not over. 

Next morning I was taken before the magistrates, and, in spite of my 
explanations and apologies, I was fined one sovereign for eacl assault— 
three altogether—and was described next day in the ‘* Hampshire 
Telegraph,” as ‘‘aruffianly fellow in the garb of a gentleman, &c.” 

ty Walker has eluded my vengeance, hitherto, but I live to 
wreak it. 


A LEAF FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MANAGER. 


THE PATIENCE OF AUDIENCES, 


Early in Mr Abbott's first season, the late Charles Mathews, an 
intimate friend of his, accepted an engagement in Dublin, and com- 
meneed with the characters of Goldfinch and Morbleu, in Moncrieff's 
farce of Monsieur Tonson, On the nights when he appeared in the 
legitimate drama, the houses were thinly attended. When he gave his 
own peculiar entertainment, they were filled to suffocation. In the 
farce of Monsieur Tonson, the part of Morbleu had been originally 
personated with great success by Montague Talbot, an actor of long 
standing in the Dublin company, and still remembered by the patriarchs 
of the expiring generation. During the first scene, whenever Mathews 
produced an effect, some half dozen malcontents in the gallery raised a 
ery of ** Talbot, Talbot !'’ which operated like an epidemic, and was 
speedily caught up by afew more. The actor paused, appeared aston- 
ished, and at length said, ‘* I hear a cry of ‘Talbot, Talbot,’ but I am 
unable to follow the meaning” ‘* We want Talbot,” was the reply. 
“You may have him,’ muttered the indignant Mathews, softo voce, 
bowed, and walked off the stage considerably excited. The interrup- 
tion then increased to an uproar. The manager came forward and 
stated that his friend Mr. Mathews was merely there for a short en- 
g9gement to oblige him; that he performed, as a matter of course, bis 
usuil round of characters, and that he was not come to displace Mr 
Talbot, or remove him from his position. This addrese was received 
with universal acclamations, which redoubled when Mathews immedi- 
ately after entered and reassumed his character. But in a few mo- 
Ments, the mischievous spirits again shouted, ‘* Talbot, Talbot!”’ Ma- 
thews, never the most patient of men, came forward and said, brusquely 
“Either you want to see this farce, or you do not, so make up your 
minds at once. If I am interrupted again by this ery of ‘ Talbot, Tal- 
bot,’ I shall relieve you from my performance; but it is rather too 
amusing, after having acted this part with universal applause in London, 
and all the principal theatres in England, to come here and be annoyed 

Y your disapprobation.” Many thought he had now committed him. 
self beyond recovery. and would be pelted off; but the audience suc- 
cumbed, took it all in good part, and there was no more ‘“ Talbot” for 
the rest of that evening. It is amazing what the public will sometimes 
endure without anger, from favourite performers, when they are either 
taken by surprise, or the good humoured vein prodominates. George 
Frederic Cooke told the people of Liverpool to their teeth that they 
Were a disgrace to humanity, and that every stone in their city was 
cemented by human blood. A figurative mode of conveying that their 
Commercial prosperity sprang from encouraging the slave trade. They 
8aw that he laboured under his ‘old complaint,’ and forgave the actor 
while they pitied the man. At Washington in America, when the Pre- 
sident hud come expressly to see him in Richard the Third, be flatly 
abe to commence his character, or act before the king of the Yankee 
oe as he called him, until the band had played * God save the 

8. in addition to their own national air. Andin this extravagance 


**T'll break 





the stiff republicans actually indulged him. 


During Elliston’s management of the Surrey Theatre, a very poor play 
was one night unquivocally damned He rushed from his dressing: 

room on the stage, under a tempest of disapprobation, and when silence 
was with difficulty restored, exclaimed, with a face of bewildered aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ I thought I heard a hiss—unusual sound! Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you are under a very grievous mistake here. I can assure you 
(and I think you will allow my oppinion is worth something) this is a 
most excellent piece, and so you will find out, when you exercise your 
unbiassed judgement, and have seen it three or four times. A British 
audience invariably gives fair play to everybody. With your kind 
permission, therefore, I shall pronounce the new drama for every even- 

ing until further notice” This address was received without a dissen- 
tient voice, and procured for the condemned play a long and successful 
run. Bat the climax of public endurance occured in the case of Edmund 
Kean at the Victoria, formerly the Cobourg, on the Surrey side of the 
water. He had been tempted into an engagement there by the large 
salary of £50 per night. He opened in Richard the Third, to an enor- 
mous house, and all passed off with great eclat. On the second night 
he appeared as Othello on which occasion Iago was enacted by Cobham, 
a prodigious Victoria favourite. 

The house was again crowded as before, but noisy and inattentive. 
The best effects in the most striking scenes were marred by such 
unclassical expletives and interruptions, as a Cobourg audience are 
wont to dispense with more freedom than taste—by the incessant pop- 
ping of ginger-beer bottles, and by yells of * bravo Cobham!” when- 
ever Kean elicited his most brilliant points. The great tragedian was 
disconcerted, and by the time the curtain fell, overflowing with indigna- 
tion, a little assisted by copious libations of brandy and water He 
was then loudly called for, and after a considerable delay came forward, 
enveloped in his cloak, his face still smirched, not more than half 
cleansed from the dingy complexion of the Moor, and his eyes emitting 
fiashes as bright and deadly as forked lightning. He planted himself 
in the centre of the stage, near the foot lights, and demande’ with 
laconic abruptness, ‘‘ What do you want?” There was a monent’s 
interval of surprise, when ‘* You, you!” was reiterated from many 
voices. ‘ Well, then, I am here!” Another short pause, and he pro 

ceeded. ‘I have acted in every theatre in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. I have acted in all the principal theatres 
throughout the United States of America; but, in my life, I never 
acted to such a set of unmitigated brutes as I now see before me.” So 
saying, he folded his mantle majestically, made a slight, contemptuous 
obeisance, and stalked off with tae dignity of an offended lion. Then 
ensued an awful silence for a minute or two, until, at last, pent up 
revenge burst forth in one simultaneous shout of ‘‘ Cobham, Cobham!” 
Cobham, who was evidently in waiting at the wing, rushed forth at 
once, bowed reverentially, placed his hand on bis heart, and acted emo- 
tion and gratitude after the prescribed rules. Whea the applause sub- 
sided, he delivered himself nearly as follows—*: Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is unquestionably the proudest moment of my life. I cannot give 
utterance to my feelings; but to the latest hour of my existence I shall 
cherish the remembrance of the honour conferred upon me, by one of 
the most distinguished, liberal, and enlightened audiences I ever had 
the pleasure of addressing.” 


Kutperial Parliament. 


THE BARONESS VON BECK. 
House of Lords, Friday, June 4. 


Lord BEAUMONT rose to present a petition from Mr. Constant 
Derra de Maroda. The petitioner was a native of Pesth, and had come 
to this country in April, 1851. A short time after his arrival ie be- 
came acquainted with a lady named the Baroness von Beck, who was 
already known to the public of this country as the authoress of a work 
narrating the events which had taken place in the war in Hungary. 
That work had been successful, and the publishers had prevailed on 
her to undertake another work. She was occupied upon that work, 
which was to have been entitled, Personal Adventures during the Re- 
cent War in Hungary, when she engaged the petitioner, who was a 
person of good family in Hungary, though in needy circumstances, as 
her secretary. The publisher, Mr. Gilpin, drew up a prospectus of her 
work, and gave the baroness and the petitioner letters to Birmingham 
and other towns, and requested them to make a tour in the country in 
order to procure subscriptions for the forthcoming work. It seemed 
from volum nous depositions which he held in his hand that a very 
careful investigation had been gone into with regard to this lady, and 
that she was in reality none other than she had represented herself to 





had utterly broken down, was not the least.monstrous feature of tke 


case. 

The Earl of ELLESMERE considered that their lordships and the 
country were greatly indebted to his noble friend for calling attention 
to the great perversion of English law involved in this very flagrant 
case. (Hear, hear.) It seemed to be suggested that the poor victim 
might be hunted down with impunity, because, as it was said, she was 
not the Baroness von Beck ; she said she was; if everybody whe assu- 
med a title that did not aetually belong to him was to be hunted down 
in the same way, the result would be extremely disagreeable to a vast 
number of persons, The gentleman, for example, who made so much 
excitement with his itinerant oratory as being Governor-General of 
Hungary would have thought it very hard, if somebody or other who 
did not like him had got some magistrate to lock him up in a soli- 
tary cell, on the proposition that he was not Governor General of Hun- 
gary. 

Lord CAMPBELL hoped that this proceeding would not be made a 
precedent, for it was highly inexpedient that, while an action was pen- 
ding in @ matter, the matter should be thus brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. 

After a few words from the Earl of Donoughmore and the Marquis of 
Salisbury, 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said he thought the House and the 
country were indebted to his noble friend for bringing this matter for- 
ward, and he sincerely hoped that no such case of hardship wuuld ever 
occur in this country, either to a British subject or to a foreigner, that 
would not be brought forward in some quarter or other, and, if pro 
redress could not be had out of that House, that some noble lord in it 
would briog the subject under the consideration of their lordships. It 
was & grave «Ccusation against the authorities that this case had occur- 
red on the 80th of August last, and that no notice had been taken of it. 
The petition which his noble friend had presented prayed for inquiry, 
and he tru:ted that at a proper time his noble friend would move their 
lordships that that inquiry be gone into. What he wanted to know was, 
whether any precaution had been taken that in fnture warrants issued 
in Birmingham should not be executed in such a barbarous manner? 
They were told that for such a case the law provided re'ress ; but who, 
he would ask, was to set the law in motion, if the public authorities of 
the country did not take the matter up? 

The Earl of DERBY said the course this discussion had taken was 
rather singular. Two noble lords on the other side had said there had 
been a gross act of neglect on the part of the authorities, that an in- 
quiry had not taken place before the present time ; but the ncble lords 
themselves were members of the Cabinet at the time, and, if any of the 
public authorities were responsible, the Government of which the noble 
lords were members were responsible for having let the matter rest for 
six months. (Hear, hear.) Certainly the persons who were responsi- 
ble were not those who were now sitting on the “inisterial bench, but 
the noble and learned lord who lately occupied the woolsack, and who 
would probably explain the grounds upon which he did not think it his 
duty to interfere, or the Home Secretary. If, however, the late Home 
Secretary had thought this case had called for interference, his well- 
known humanity and respect for the laws would have induced him to 
interfere, and he would have so interfered with great propriety. But, 
after this lapse of time, while the question was pending in a court of 
justice, it was a most extraordinary interference for two noble lords, 
members of the late Cabinet, to say that this case had been neglected. 
(Hear ) 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE denied that he had charged gross 
neglect against any one. (Hear.) This was not a party matter (hear, 
hear): it never occurred to him to make any charge. He was perfect- 
ly aware that he was in office at the time, and he must say he always 
had had the idea that there was some case about to be brought forward, 
and which he thought had been before the proper tribunal long since. 
If, however, he never had been in office, there was not one word of what 
he had uttered that evening that he would not have been equally pre- 
pared to utter. What he had said was, he thought it was the duty of 
their lordships to inquire into the case. (Hear ) 

The Earl of CARLISLE must also say that not one syllable had 
fallen from him imputing blame to any authority whatever. (A laugh.) 
His blame was confined to the conduct of the persons who appeared in 
the transaction at Birmingham. He believed, however, that the ma- 
gistrate was probably the least to blame The case had only been brought 
under hig notice three weeks ago by a gentleman with whom he was 

not acquainted, who wrote to him a letter, dated from the Conservative 
Club. (Hear.) 

Lord TRURO said, he had not the honour of holding the great seal 
at the time this case was stated to have occurred, but, attending to 





be. She might not have been entitled to the honorary dignity of ** ba 
roness,’’ but, at all events, she was known to the British public under 
the name of the Baroness von Beck, and she had beeu well known 
abroad as Racidula. [The nodle lord then related the circumstances 
of the arrest of the baroness at an evening party given by Mr. Tindal, 
of Birmingham, her being charged before the magistrate with obtaining 
£1 4s. under * false pretences,” from Mr George Dawson, and the sub 
sequently melancholy termination of ail inquiry by the death of the 
baroness, with which the publicare familiar ] Upon a review of these 
events, he contended, in the first place, that the magistrate was in er- 
ror in issuing a warrant instead of a summons, and that there could be 
no ground for alleging that the money had been obtained under ‘* false 
pretences.” The lady had already published under the name of the 
Baroness von Beck. She had as much right to do soas Mr. Charles 
Dickens had to publish under the name of Boz; and, no doubt, if Mr. 
Dawson had waited till the proper period after he had paid his sub 
scription he would have received that for which he hadgivenit. Where, 
then, was the false pretence? (Hear, hear.) It was alleged, as an 
excuse, by the parties complained of, that the Baroness von Beck had, 
in some former work, written something against the character of M. 
Pulszky, but what had that to do with the matter; or in what conceiv- 
able way did it palliate the gross and fatal outrage which had been per- 
petrated upon this unfortunate lady? (Hear, hear.) The whole case 
was s0 monstrous that he knew not whom most to blame, M. Pulszky, 
or Mr. Toulmin Smith, or Mr. James, or the magistrates, or magis- 
trates’ officers. (Hear, hear.) Asan action was pending against tae 
parties for false imprisonment, he did not propose to do anything fur- 
ther on this oecasion than present the petition, but he would express 
the hope that something might be done by the Legislature to prevent 
the abuse of their powers on the part of uninstructed magistrates, abuse 
so destructive to the liberty of the subject. 

The Marquis of SALISBURY must confess that the whole affiir ap- 
peared to him a very lame story, and he could not at all see, from the 
statement even of the petitioner, that the magistrates had done injus- 
tice in the case. As, however, an action was pending, it wouid be ob- 
viously improper on the part of their lordships to go into the sub- 
ject. 

. The Earl of ABERDEEN considered that, so far from the statement 
made by his noble friend being a lame story, he had never heard a story 
more completely on its legs (ilear, hear ) He considered, moreover, 
that the facts exhibited in that statement were disgraceful to ary civili 
zed country. (Hear ) Baroness or no baroness, this unhappy lady, a 
foreigner and an invalid, had been most oppressively arrested on a false 
charge, and most needlessly locked up, though in a state of illness and 
of excessive alarm and excitement, in a solitary cell, where the com- 
bined effect of excitement and fear was so great upon her debilitated 
frame that she died the next morning while being carried before the 
magistrate, having had, up to her last breath, not the slightest idea 
why she had been thus grossly maltreated. (Hear, hear.) Nor was 
this all; her papers, which no doubt had occasioned the violence 
committed upon her, were absolutely taken from her dead body, and 
appropriated by the representatives of the prosecutor,—another most 
monstrous circumstance (Hear, hear.) 1t was highly expedient that 
when such outrages as these did unhappily occur they should be 
brought before Parliament, to be stigmatized as they deserved. (Hear ) 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said there could be no doubt that the 


‘Circumstances of the case were such as must shock and afflict any 


person of ordinary humanity (hear); but it did not appear thet the 
magistrate had acted so as altogether to merit the strong censure of the 
noble baron. These warrants ought not to be granted without due 
consideration (hear, hear); for there was no case made out that Mr 
James, after the warrant had been issued, had taken any part in, or 
knew of, the untoward and needless violence which had been exhibited 
towards this poor lady. (Hear ) The case, however, being about to go 
before a jury, it was not expedient to call upon their lordsbips to pro- 
nounce a prejudgment on the case. 

The Earl of CARLISLE quite concurred that, under the circumstan- 
ces, it behoved their lordships, for the present at least, to abst«in from 
any decided course in the matter, but be could not help expressing his 
feelings that the case was one of the most revolting, the most incredible, 
that had ever come under his notice (Hear, hear.) The conduct of the 
Court in permitting the poor lady’s papers to be taken from her and 





detained after she was dead, and after the case against her co prisoner 





other matters, as he was ‘obliged to do, he had had no opportunity of 
reading pewspapers, and was not aware of this case having occurred. 
If, however, the case had been brought to his notice he should have 
des:rved the censure of their lordships, and should have felt severely 
under it, if he had not immediately given his attention to it. It was 
not the duty of the Lord Chancellor, or the Home Secretary, to watch 
the newspapers, but it was their duty, when any matter was laid before 
them relating to public justice, to attend to it directly. Ia this parti- 
cular case be could not perceive the grounds upon which the magistrate 
was open to the very strong censure that had been expressed, and 
which the jury would be sure to hear of when counsel laid the case 
before them It was stated in what stage the proceeding that had been 
commenced now was, but, if the circumstances stated were true, and 
the party who had commenced that proceeding were desirous that the 
case should receive public reprobation, it was strange he had not 
brought it before the Home Secretary or the Lord Chancellor. Hesaw 
nothing in the case to warrant the conclusion that the magistrate had 
not proper ground to act upon, nor was there anything to show that 
Mr. T. Smith was aware of the position of the lady when the war- 
rant was issued. With regard to the manner in which the warrant was 
executed, the officer was clearly responsible; but at present the House 
had no certain knowledge as to whether anybody else was responsible 
in the matter. As to the public authorities, the Lord Chancellor and 
the Howe Secretary, it could not be expected, until the affsir was pro- 
perly brought before them, that they should volunteer to interfere 
with respect to it ; and, in reference to the magistrate, he should concur 
in the condemnation which had been pronounced, if the case had been 
proved against him ; but before proof he should lament that any con- 
demnation should be passed. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said that he had received informa- 
tion, explaining that the reason the matter bad not been brought be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary was, that legal pro- 
ceedings had been commenced, and from time to time adjourned. 

The Duke of ARGYLL said that the most serious complaint was, 
that the magistrate had delivered over the papers of the accused per- 
sons to the prosecutor, and it seemed extraordinary that they should 
still be in possession of Mr. T. Smich, if the parties had not been guilty 
in the eye of the law. 

Lord TRURO supposed the papers were impounded, to be produced 
before the grand jury. 

Lord BEAUMONT said that the papers were not impounded, but 
handed over to the prosecutor. He wished to know whether the noble 
earl at the head of the Government had any intention to recommend to 
the Home Secretary to make an inquiry into the case? , 

The Earl of DERBY replied, that ic vas not his intention to take 
any steps in the matter, though he bad no doubt that the Home Secre- 
tary, if the case were properly brougut before him, would do ali that 
was consistent with his public duty. 

Lord BEAUMONT would then give notice of a specific motion for 
inquiry on the subject. 

THE HALIFAX & QUEBEC RAILWAY. 
Monday, June 7. 


Earl GREY expressed regret at the breaking off of the negotiations 
with the Canadian legislature with regard to the Halifax and Quebec 
railway, and inquired whether it was intended to produce any further 
correspondence on the subject. 

The Earl of. DERBY explained that as the only plan to which the 
Canadixn Legislature would agree was not considered one that would 
develope the resources of the country, and as no corresponding benefit 
would be derived by the British empire, ministers had declined to re- 
commend the Imperial Parliament to guarantee so large a sum as 
£7.000.000 for its construction. All the correspondence which had 
passed on the subject would be produced, 

WEST INDIAN DISTRESS. 
Huse of Commons, June 7. 

Mr BERNAL called attention to the distressed condition of the 
West India planters, owing to the mortality amongst the lubourers, 
from the cholera, last year, and small-pox this, and adducing his own 
cave as an example, stated that, on his estate, in the north of Jamaica, 
| 120 labourers had died of cholera, and a considerable number of the - 
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small-pox, leaving the cultivation of the land dependent on some four- 
teen or fifteen acults, assisted by a body of children from nine to four- 
teen years old; and so expensive was this kind of labour, that in three 
months it had cost him £1000 Hinting at, rather than intimating, a 
possibility of danger to the continuance of the connection, if the com 
plaints of these colonies were slighted, he asked whether government 
Was prepired to originate, or to accept, if proposed by others, any mea- 
sures for supplying them with labour, 
eae 


THE BIRCH LIBEL CASE. 


Subjoined is a report of the proceedings in the Queen’s Bench yes- 
terday upon the occasion of the Court passing sentence upon Mr. James 
Birch, the proprietor of the late World newspaper, of ixfamous noto- 
riety. There appears to be but one opinion as to the amount of pun- 
ishment awarded to the offender in comparison with the extent of the 
crime to which he had, fortunately for himself, pleaded “ guilty.” To 
any oue who had read the libels 12 months’ imprisonment will natural- 
ly seem to be no great stretch of judicial authority, but under the cir- 
cumstances of the traverser having made an open and public confession 
of the entire falsehood «f the charges preferred against the lady the 
Court would scarcely be justified in refusing to make some allowance 
for the plea of guilty. 

** The Chief Justice and the other judges sat at half-past 11 o’clock, 
when the court was crow-led to excess, it having been understood that 
their pee would pronounce judgment upon the traverser in the 
case 0 


** THE QUEEN, AT THE PROSECUTION OF ELIZABETH FRENCH,V. JAMES 
BIRCH, PROPRIETOR OF THE ‘ WORLD’ NEWSPAPER. 


** As soon as their Lordships had taken their seats upon the bench, 

“ The Clerk of the Crown (Mr. Pierce Mahony), addressing the tra- 
verser, asked him if he had anything to say why the sentence of the 
Court should not be passed upon him? : 

**Mr. Birch.—I have nothing to say at present; I will be guided by 
circumstances. 

“Judge Crampton —The Court wishes to know now whether there 
is anything to be offered on the part of the prosecution, or on the part 
of the traverser, in aggravation or in mitigation of punishment. 

Mr. Martley, QC —On the part of the prosecution, I have simply 
to move your Lordships for judgment. The traverser in this case, as 
your Lordships are aware, in the first’ instance recorded a plea of ‘ Not 
Guilty ;’ but he has since withdrawn that plea, and pleaded ‘ Guilty’ 
to the charge of libel contained in the indictment which was found 
against him. The Court is, no doubt, also fully aware of the nature of 
the charge which was brought forward for the attainment of justice ; 
and justice having been so attained, the prosecutrix wishes to leave 
the sentence of the traverser altogether in the hands of the Court. 

** Judge Crampton.—Have you anything to say, Mr. Birch? 

**Mr. Birch —I cannot say or do more than was done by my counsel, 
Mr. Meagher, the other day, when he withdrew the plea of not guilty, 
and handed in a plea of ‘ guilty.’ He fully stated my sentiments, and 
I can only repeat my sorrow for having published the libel, which I 
shall always regret. With these observations, I will leave myself in 
the hands of the Court. 

** Jadge Crampton.—James Birch, you were in Hilary Term last in- 
dicted ‘or several false, scandalous, and malicious libels upon the pro- 
secutrix, Mrs. Elizabeth French. To that indictment, in Easter Term, 
you pleaded * Not Guilty ;’ and, issue being joined upon that plea, the 
ease was set down for trial before my Lord Chief Justice, at the sittings 
after the last term. When the case was called on for trial you, as I 
am given to understand by your counsel, in open court, asked and ob- 
tained permission to withdraw your plea of‘ Not Guilty,’ and to be 
allowed to plead * guilty’ to the whole indictment. This was accord- 

ingly done; and you also by your counsel retracted— 

Mr. Birch.—Might I say a single word, my lord? It was at the re 
commendation of my friends that counsel appeared instead of myself; 
I had no objection to express my sorrow in person. 

** Judge Crampton —You, by yourcounsel, and I will take it, under 
the advice of your friends, retracted the slanders you bad published 
respecting the prosecutrix ; confessed their entire falsehood, and, ex- 





you most recklessly sacrifice, the reputation of his innocent and unof- 
fending daughter. This is the only excuse you could allege for the 
cruel calumnies with which you have assailed the prosecutrix. I must 
say that a more mean, unmantly, or unchristian mode of taking revenge 
upon an adversary I cannot conceive. You hoped to wound the father 
through the unoffending daughter's side. This is but an aggravation 
of the crime. If, in a moment of passion, you had given way to general 
expressions of a strong and calumnious character against Mr. Brew- 
ster or his whole family, I could understand it, bad as it would be; but 
| here you deliberately write down—you pen and carefully prepare your 
libels—and not only published them, but re published them. 

‘Mr. Birch.—I protest against the correctness of your Lordship’s 
statement. 

** Jadge Crampton.—I must say that this is but an aggravation of 
your offence. Don’t misunderstand me. It is not to give you pain. 

“Mr. Birch.—But, my lord, you are giving me a great deal of 
pain. 
** Judge Crampton.—It is not to give you pain that I have character- 
ised your conduct it terms of such severity. The Court is always de- 
sirous, not only to do justice, but to satisfy the public that justice has 
been done. The Court is desirous that those who constitutes themselves 
the instructors and censors of the public, and who in their journals— 
“« Mr. Birch —Alas! my lord, I have rendered myself unpopular, 
‘The Chief Justice —Mr. Birch, I must request you will keep silence, 
and not interrupt his Lordship. 
“Mr. Birch —I must repeat, my lord, that I have been rendered 
unpopular with all parties for supporting the late Government. 
** Judge Crampton.—And I must repeat that those whe constitute 
themselves the instructors and censors of the public, and who in their 
journals may freely criticise the conduct and characters of public men, 
should remember that in the wide field of their pursuits they have no 
warrant to invade the domestic circle; that female honour should es 
pecially be held sacred ; that, as every Englishman's house is his castle, 
into which the greatest in the land cannot intrude without becoming a 
trespasser, so private reputation is a sacred territory which cannot be 
invaded with impunity. Our law wisely and generously leaves the 
press free and unshackled ; but when that freedom degenerates into 
licentiousness, and the press becomes aggressive and injurious to indi- 
viduals, it becomes amenable to law and punishment. What, then, 
should be the measure of your punishment? You have already under- 
gone some punishment; you have either voluntarily, or under the ap- 
prehension of consequences, submitted to a humiliation, painful, indeed, 
toan honest man. One, and only one, redeeming feature can I see in 
your conduct—I mean your apology in open court—your public retrac- 
tation of your infamous calumnies upon Mrs. French, and your public 
expression of penitence and contrition for your crime. I wish this re- 
traction had been earlier—I wish it had less of the appearance of pru- 
dence about it; but late as it was— 
* Mr. Birch.—I offered it two months ago. 
** Judge Crampton.—Late as it was, it has been taken into consider- 
ation by the Court, and has operated to mitigate the sentence which 
would otherwise have been pronounced upon you. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of this painful case, I am authorised and instructed by the 
Court to award for the offences of which you now upon your own con- 
fession stands convicted, the sentence that you now be imprisoned for 
the period of 12 calendar months. 
‘* The traverser was about addressing the Court, when 
“ The Chief Justice said,—Y ou had an opportunity of making observa- 
tions at the proper time, and we cannot hear you now. 
ses oot Birch.—I must state that the chief offence of which I was con- 
victed— 
‘** The Chief Justice.—It is not the custom to allow a traverser after 
sentence to address the Court. You had an opportunity of doing so, 
and you did not avail yourself of it. 
‘** Mr. Birch.—You allowed Jobn Mitchell to speak after sentence. 
“The Chief Justice.—We cannot hear you, Sir. Let the traverser 
be removed. 
‘Mr. Birch was then removed in the custody of the City Sheriff, and 
will, we understand, be imprisoned in Richmond Bridewell.— Dublin 
paper, June 1. 
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pressing your contrition for the injuries you had done, cast yourself 
upon the mercy of the Court. You, Sir, have now been called up for 
judgment, and it becomes my duty to pronounce upon you the sentence 
ofthe Court. You were the printer and proprietor of a journal pub- 
lished weekly in this city, and called the World. The prosecutrix, 
Mrs Elizabeth French, is a widow lady; she had been the wife of « 
— of station and great respectability in this city—-the late Mr 
enry Sneyd French. Mrs. French is the daughter of Mr. Abraham 
Brewster, a gentleman of the bar, a Queen’s Counsel, distinguished for 
his ability and eminence in that honorable profession, and respected by 
all to whom he is known for the honour and integrity of his private 
character. It d es not appear that you had any acquaintance with, or 
had ever been in the company of Mrs. French; and Mr. Brewster, I be- 
lieve, was only known to you in his professional and public character 
Mrs French had never given you any offence; she had never offered 
you any provocation, unless, indeed, it were an offence that she was the 
daughter of Mr Brewster, at whom you had taken umbrage; unless it 
were a provocation that she was a bereaved widow, living with her fa 
therless infant at the house of her own parent, and under his protec- 
tion. Every humane and generous mind would respect the sorrow and 
sympathise with the sufferings of this unoffending lady. The wounded 
heart naturally seeks retirement from notice, and sevks its solace in 
privacy and seclusion from the world; and few things can more poig- 
nantly aggravate the suffering of the mourner than to be dragged from 
the shelter of domestic life and held up to the gaze and scorn of the 
thoughtless and unfeeling world. Such was the situation of Mrs. 
French when you selected her to be the victim of your reckless, your 
wicked calumnies. You wielded an engine of terrible power, and you 
aimed your envenomed shafts at the head of a defenceless woman. 

** Mr. Birch.—Might I make an observation ? 

** Judge Crampton —Not now. You had in your hands an instrument 
well fitted to torture a sensitive mind, and you made Mrs French the 
victim of your cruelty. You were the publisher and proprietor of a 
newspaper, and in successive publications you made your journal the 
vehicle of repeated slanderous attacks upon the character and conduct 
of Mrs French. You exhibited her in the columns of your paper in 
the most odious colours as a monster of impurity, and as the perpetra 
tor of acts of the most heinous and unnatural criminality. Your indis — 
criminate and nefarious sland r did not stop there It contained with- 
in its detestable folds every member of her family, and even the house 
in which she resided. I have deliberately read over the articles to 
which I refer, and which are the subject of this indictment, and more 
disgusting or abominable calumnies I never remember to have seen. 

“ Mr. Birch.—If your Lordsbip read or heard the observations made 
-of and to me by Mr. Brewster, in the case * Birch v. Somerville,’ your 
Lordship would make some allowance for me and for what I wrote 
under the excitement of the moment. He received 40 guineas fee to 
abuse me, and to call me a hireling hang dog assassin. 

** Judge Crampton —You are by such observations only adding to 
the reasons for inducing the Court to pass a severe sentence on you. 
I repeat again, that I have deliberately read these calumnious articles 
in your journal respecting this lady, and more abominable, more malig- 
mant, more detestable libels I never beard of in the course of my life. 
I will not enter into the odious detail as appearing on the record to 
which you have pleaded guilty ; I shall not offend the ears of those who 
are bere assembled, or desecrate this temple of justice by stating more 
particularly the absurd, incredible, and abominable slanders which 
are set out in this indictment. That they are libels of the grossest 
character nobody can for a moment doubt; and that they are utterly 
false and fabricated from the beginning to the end you have yourself 
confessed. They are the mere fictions of a diabolical or disordered 
fancy I cannot forgot that your confession and contrition (for which 
however, you are entitled to consideration) followed close upon the re- 
fusal of the Court to postpone your trial, and that up to that period 
you persevered in your attitude of defiance, and that your late retrac- 
tation may be ascribed as much to fear of legal punishment as to con- 

trition for the injuries you had so cruelly committed. 
“Mr. Birch —1 assure your Lordship that is not the case, for I 
offered 4n apology fully two months before. 
** Judge Crampton. —I hope so; and I will now pass over the motion 
to postpone the trial, and ask, what was your motive, and what bas 
m your excuse, for these unprovoked and atrocious libels? You 


were, it seems, offended with Mr. Brewster for his speech on @ memor- 
. able trial. 


“Mr. Birch.—Not only offended, but exasperated, 


you were exasperated with Mr. 
emorable trial in which you were 
counsel for the defendant; and in 
real or supposed) upon the father, 


“ Judge Crampton.—Well, then, 
‘Brewster for his speech made in a m 
the plaintiff, and Mr. Brewster wag 
your desire to avenge your wrongs ( 





A FEW ITEMS IN IMPERIAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


The Estimates of the Civil Services of the country have been reser- 
ved, a3 usual, for that close of financial argument which rarely assumes 
the form of aclimax Either because economical scrutiny has lest its 
edge upon the discussion of more debateable principles, or because the 
pacitic developements of a State are thought to present fairer fields of 
outlay, it is certain that objections against this branch of the national 
exp: nditure are made with less vigour and tenacity than against any 
other. In fact, we think we remember an amateur budget ot Mr. Cob 
den’s in which, after an unsparing curtailment of the warlike estimates, 
it was proposed even to augment those for the civil service by a consid- 
erable addition. Yet the Estimates now before us involve no immate- 
rial portion of our yearly outlay. They amount, in the whole, to a 
sum exceeding £4,000 000, and they show a net increase upon the past 
year of nearly £250,000—an increase, indeed, which would be still lar- 
ger but for the dimensions which were given to the vote of 1851 by the 
exceptional charges of the census. 

The Civil service Estimates differ both in form and classification 
from those of other departments They are elaborately divided into 
seven general classes, each of which comprises its own special items of 
outlay. These classes are—first, Public Works and Buildings: second, 
Salaries, &c., in Public Departments; third, Law and Justice ; fourth, 
Education, Science, and Art; fifth, Colonial, Consular, and other For- 
eign Services; sixth, Superannuations and Charities; and seventh, 
Miscellaneous, special and temporary objects. The best general view 
of the subject will be obtained by contrasting with each other the de- 
mands under these several heads. Thus, the largest outlay of the 
whole is upon the third class—that of ‘‘Law and Justice,” upon 
which we expend £1,294.874, while upon ‘* Education, Science, and 
Art” we bestow only a third of this sum, viz , £470.762. In like man- 
ner, Salaries in Public Departments cost us £1 032 233, while £621,- 
231 only is to be invested in Public Works and Buildings under Lord 
John Manners, Colonial and Consular services are set, in the aggre- 
gate, at £369,318, while Superannuations and Uharities take £213,023, 
and £81,145 provides for the ‘* Miscellaneous” objects of the national 
expenditure Over and above these demands is a round reserve of 
£100,000 for ** civil contingencies,” constituting, with the items previ- 
ously enumerated, a gross total of £4,182.086 as against £3,948,102 
the vote taken for these services on the last occasion. 

On a further analysis of these Estimates it will appear that under 
the first head of ** Public Works and Buildings” the largest item is 
£170,000 for Harbours of Refuge, the two next in dimensions being 
that of £121,249 for the New Houses of Parliament, and £113,476 for 
Public Buildings and Royal Palaces. Royal palaces, however, take 
but a moderate share of this total, £39,331 being all that is thus ab- 
sorbed, even inclusive of those residences not in the personal occupa- 
tion of Her Majesty, such as Kensington, Hampton Court, Kew, and so 
forth. In addition to the general vote for harbours of refuge, Holy- 
head barbour and roads take £89,396, Kingstown harbour £11,028, 
and Portpatrick harbour £1.851. The Royal parks and pleasure gar- 
dens consume £60,546, but this estimate is expressly described as 
“6 limited to such expenses in the several parks and gardens as are re- 
quisite to maintain them for the public use’’—all charges not strictly 
connected with these purchases being otherwise provided tor. When 
we add that £8,320 is asked for the Record Repository, and £10,000 
for the Stationery-office, we shall have indicated the constituent por- 
tions of the first vote. 

The Salaries and Expenses of Public Departments form a very serious 
aggregate outlay, and one to which exceptions could be taken without 
much difficulty Fovr-and-twenty ‘‘ departments,” including all de- 
scriptions of commissions and services, put forth their claims in succes- 
sion. The Houses of Parliament cost £95.800 a year, the Treasury 
£54,400, the Privy Council-office, with its branches, £65,320, and the 
offices of the three State Secretaries £133,000. The Poor law adminis- 
tration in its several departments absorbs upwards of £220.000, and 
after a variety of smaller items we arrive at a demand of £216,509, 
for printing and stationery alone. Law and Justice are still more 
costly, exacting, as we have said, from the public purse a sum of more 
than & million and a quarter, all consumed upon prosecutions and pun- 
isbments, penal establishments, and prisoners’ maintenance. 

When we observe even the material expenses arising from crime, and 
reflect that crime can best be encountered by teaching, we are tempted 
to wish that our investments in the cause of education proceeded even 
more encouragingly than they do. On “ Public Education in Great 
; Britain’’ we spent in 1850. £125,000; in 1851, £150 000; and £160,.- 
000 is now proposed for 1852, about as much more being every year 
| applied to the lke purposes in Ireland. To the British Museum we de- 
| votesome £75,000, and to the Museum of Practical Geology about £15,- 
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000, but with the exception of these items, and that of £18,000 ¢ 
schools of art and design, our votes in this class offer a melancholy 4 t) 
trast to the huge demands for criminal courts and convict settlement. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge receive only £2 000, that of 
London £3,957, those of Scotland £7,560, and those of Ireland some 
thing less, exclusive always of that famous grant to Maynooth, which 
is removed from these regions of discussion. As to the National Gal 
lery, it appears to have been enriched only by an outlay of £795 19, 
which secured us, a8 we are told, a picture by Van Eyck and & portrait 
of Rembrandt by himself. 

In the Estimate for Colonial, Consular, and other Foreign Service, 
we obtain a view of the multifarious channels through which the pub. 
lic money is perennially flowing. We have civil establishments jp all 
quarters of the world, and when Africa, America, and Australia haya 
been exhausted there is a little section reserved for the * miscellaneous” 
settlements of Heligoland, Falkland Islands, Hong Kong, and Labuan 
As emigration is just now an important topic, it may edify the public 
to learn that in rectifying the equilibrium of the empire by exchang. 
ing the population of the old provinces for the produce of the new, we 
sagaciously expend about half the sum devoted to the * support of cap. 
tured negroes” Thirty thousand pounds at least is described as pre. 
sently required for this benevolent purpose, and it is positively a fact 
that last year our black retainers ate up almost as much as was spent 
upon the British Museum. Our “ Consuls abroad.” Chinese ports be. 
ing included, consume about £150,000, and £16,000 seems to be about 
the average of the “ Extraordinary Expenses” of Ministers at foreign 
Courts. 

« Allowances and gratuities for charitable and other purposes” con- 
stitute very fair but certainly not very costly objects of national out. 
lay. Bearing in mind that captured blacks cost us, in food only, £60,. 
000 last year, and are expected to devour at least half as much in the 
present twelvemonth, while the expense of the ‘* Commissions” for jn. 
vestigating these ‘captures’ runs from £12,000 to £16 000 a year, the 
reader may proceed to understand that our liberal Government allots 
a grant of £325 to the Refuge for the Destitute, £2 000 to the Vaccine 
Establishment, and about £18,000 to a cluster of nine hospitals. Ag for 
the rest, ‘* Superannuations and Retired Allowances” amount in the ag. 
gregate to £135 359, while £3,219 is asked for certain Toulonese enj- 
grants and American loyalists, who, as far as long life can denote good 
treatment, must certainly be doing credit to our bounty. Finally, there 
occurs in the Civil Estimates that ‘‘ class’? from which no catalogues, 
however scientific, can hope to escape—the ‘* miscellaneous ” That it de. 
serves its title in the present instance will be evident enough when we 
enumerate the General Board of Health, Encumbered Estates Commis. 
sion, Lighthouses, Census, British Embassy at Constantinople, the late 
Lord Shaftesbury’s pension, and the Navigation of the Menai Straits ag 
its constituent sections. The Board of Health costs us over £10 000 a year 
—an investment which we forbear to test by its returns; Lighthouses 
are put in cheap at £7.000 odd ; and the late Lord Shaftesbury’s pen- 
sion will not be thought immoderate at £2,000 more The Census, tak. 
ing the two years of 1861 and 1852 together, stands for £170.200; but 
we are not perhaps come to the end of this computation. The Cutfe. 
street savings-bank, the cholera in Jamaica, and the Babylonian in- 
scriptions, each in previous years put in their claim for consideration, 
but are now only commemorated to show us from what we have been 
relieved. Altogether, perhaps, £81,145 is not a heavy charge for so 
troublesome a class as the ** Miscellaneous” division, and whatever may 
be said of these Estimates in detail, it is at least certain that a demand 
of £4.000,000 for all the civil services of the country assumes no very 
startling aspect by the side of £13,000,000 for Army, Navy, and Ord- 
nance.— Times, 4th inst. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE HUSTINGS; 
THE POLITICAL POVERTY OF WHIGS AND TORIES, 


We are not aware that there ever was a time in which election addres- 
ses took a high position in the literature of theday. The consciousvess 
that every word will be watched and weighed by acute and unfriendly 
critics. and that the political creed will be transferred to the unrelenting 
pages of Dod, there to bear its eloquent testimony against all future mu- 
tations and backslidings, doubtless spoils the flow of many a period, and 
mars the explicitness of many a declaration. Words nicely weighed :l- 
dom flow smoothly, and sentences framed rather toexclude opposition sud 
to conciliate support, than to enforce great truths or denounce denzer- 
ous errors, are more likely to add to the curiosities than the triumpls of 
literature. It is therefore in no spirit of bypercriticism that we regard 
the effusions of candidates for the favour of electors at this season ; but, 
even allowing for all these causes, and starting with the most moderate 
expectations, we are forced to the conclusion that these compositions 
are a shade more dull, more unmeaning, and less attractive than ordina- 
ry. The truth is, we apprehend, that the studied reserve and ambicui- 
ty of the Earl of Derby has vitiated by its contagion the style of both 
adherents and opponents. Men cannot heartily support principles 
which they know, if returned to Parliament, they will be immediately 
called upon to resign, nor can they, on the other hand, rouse up much 
noble enthusiasm in the assault of a position which has been some half 
dozen times abandoned as untenable, again taken up, and again relin- 
quished, To take by storm a breach which the garrison have deserted, 
or to carry at the point of the bayonet guna from which the artillery- 
men have fled, may be necessary operations, and often figure to great 
advantage in despatches and gazettes, but do not brace the nerves or 
stimulate the enthusiasm of the victors. Even so it is with Free Trade. 
Enough has been yielded to make the one side slovenly in their defence, 
and the other careless in their attack, though not enough, unfortunate- 
ly, to render the semblance of defence and attack unnecessary. The 
result is a sort of sham fight ; the guns are not charged, and the main 
danger tothe combatants is from coming into contact with the wadding. 

Viewed from this humble point of consideration, the address of Sir 
George Grey may pass muster as neither much bettor nor much worse 
than those of bis fellow sufferers under the present ordeal of candidate- 
ship. He dwells but on one point- Protection; and to tbat he does not 
even attempt to contribute either point or novelty. The Northumber- 
land farmers will not learn from the ex-Secretary for the Home De- 
partment anything which they could not have acquired by a glance at 
tae Whig county paper. No new statistics are produced to overpower 
the reason, nostriking argument to confute the incredulous. Free Trade 
is redefined, but without point or novelty; Protection is repudiated, but 
without warmth or vigour. Those who are acquainted with the mas- 
terly essays of Bastiat and Chevalier will smile at the difference he- 
tween the ardour with which this great blessing is desired when with- 
held, and the languor with which it is defended when obtained. : The 
contest is felt to be really over, and nothing is left for those who _— 
no other popular topic to fall back upon than to reiterate, with suc 
flourisbes as their nature may permit, the arguments which have done 
such good service in former days. We should, however, have reed 
glad to hear from Sir George Grey some outlines of the policy = 
the party which stayed in office till it ceased to have any policy Sacies 
is to pursue in opposition. Lord Derby is anxious to reduce po , a 
toa mere question of names. He states no tangible principle, - 
makes the test of true conservatism the support of bis Administratio®. 
Are the Whigs going to follow this most reprehensible example, ~ 
afford to the country no more tangible ground for enthusinem thant “ 
historic associations which thicken round the name of Russell, ab : 
liberal exploits which decorate the house of Grey? Are we reduce : 
so low a point of spirit and intelligence that, finding it rt 
divide into two parties, we can find no better ground of disunion thi 
a brace of names? We have actually arrived at a point of dulnees os 
stagnation at which a bid for popularity of any kind, a declaratio 


which should connect the name of some public man with some porns 
benefit not yet achieved, would be felt as a positive relief. pate 


party can only mourn and the other only triumph over the past, 
future is left to take care of itself. hich 

From this marked absence of exciting topics arises a tendency W =" 
we see very great reason to deprecate. It being the pleasure of pu a 
men on all sides to leave the topics to be urged on the husting® a 
fiat and uninteresting a state as possible, private interests one ae 
connexions take up that place in the minds of the electors whic wea 
to be filled by the cares of an empire. There never was an egeneiem oy 
we have before taken the opportunity of remarking, in which 80 ms nA 
public men of the higher stamp were in danger of being yo ae ts 
make room for persons whose claims to notice are purely ee aonest 
who, though efficient vestrymen, good Poer Law guardians, 90 Soap a 
trustees, have notbing of that training by which alone the min nosh 
drilled to the discussion and solution of the large and ger er ae 
lems continually presented by the administration and Marcwerth, 
quired for sn empire such as ours. Thus, Sir William : eee 
who has thrown more light than any living statesman on ye ea nies, 
ted and difficult questions arising out of our mong to 4 be o 
is sought to be supplanted in the representation of South 
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gentleman whose fame has not yet travelled beyond the limits of 
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porough, and who cannot even for a moment suppose that be could — 
ly the void which the withdrawal of such a man from Parlicment would | 
create. We regret such ar attempt, not because we have the least fear 
that it will succeed, but because it seems to show that the aneviese most 
highly appreciated by constituencies are not always those rent gare a 
the public, and that any local tie is more powerful than the duty * nich | 
enjoins the choice of such a member as will, without neglecting the in- 
terests of his constituents, most efficiently discharge the task of guard- 
ing the interest of the community atlarge There are so few members 
of Parliament whose presence or absence would be worth noting, the 
aristocracy of intellect, talent, and knowledge is so infinitely narrower 
than that of birth, the master spirits who sway in that assembly are so 
rare, that it is with sincere regret we remark the prevalence of a ten- 
dency likely to make them still fewer. . : 

The University of Oxford is half inclined to quarrel with Mr. Glad: 
stone, and reject a gentleman who represents her with so much credit 
and talent for the sake of some spouter at anti-Papal meetings, and 
caterer to the Protestant appetite for Roman Catholic horrors and 
crimes. To this party seems likely to add itself the smaller but far 
more intellectual one of University Reformers, who, piqued at the op- 

sition offered ‘by Mr. Gladstone to the issuing of the commission, and 
apprehensive of the injury which such an advocate may do to the cause 
of University reform, ally themselves for the purpose of his exclusion 
with men of directly opposite principles and tendencies. Thus is Ox- 
ford again in danger of re-enacting the suicidal folly of 1829, and twice 
in the same generation casting forth as unworthy of her confidence the 
two most illustrious of her sons. One constituency r jects @ member 
of tried ability because his mind is too comprehensive to confiue itself 
within the circle of its narrow interests; another because it finds in 
its member a thinking, active, progressing being where it only sought 
for a delegate. Men of local experience are easily found, and persons 
willing to barter their independence and usefulness for the honour of 
being the mouthpieces of learned bodies are to be met with everywhere ; 
but it is melancholy to see our populous cities and learned Universities 
lowering their ideas of the duties of a representative to so poor 4 stan- 
dard, and rendering success in public life even more than it is at pre- 
sent the reward of dulness, which cannot even see its errors of obsti- 
nacy, which will not confess that it is in the wrong, of hypocrisy, 
which simulates the conviction it does not feel, or of dogged obstruct. 
iveness, veiling its repulsive features under the mask of punctilious 
honour and uuswervivg principle. If such are to be the motives which 
determine the choice of electors, Parliament miy indeed continue to 
wade on through the drudgery and details of legislation, but can never 
hope to discharge the higher duties incident to its vocation, and must 
leave them to some other assembly, in the selection of which local pre- 
judices may sway less, and distinguished merit avail more. A tree is 
estimated by its fruits; and it will avail the House of Commons little 
that its roots strike deep into the soil if it gives no evidence of deriving 
from its contact with the people substantial merit, as well as popular 
origin.— Tunes, 2nd inst. 
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THE MAGISTRACY OF BIRMINGHAM 
ARRAIGNED BY THE “TIMES.” 


The Peers are somewhat slow in the expression of their indignation, 
but, when indignant, they are indignant enough. We trust that the 
debate of Friday night, on the subject of the late unfortunate Baroness 
von Beck, will not have escaped the notice of our readers. Some dozen 
of the most distinguished members of the House took share in the dis- 
cussion, and all the speakers, with the exception, perhaps, of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury and Lord Truro, united in strong reprobation of the 
conduct of those persons who hail hunted the woman to death. We do 
not very clearly see what Lord Salisbury meant—and, perhaps, it is 
not very important to inquire—by his statement that ‘* he could not see 
that the Birmingham magistrates had done injustice in this case.” No 
one supposes that they deliberately intended the murd r of an innocent 
woman by sanctioning her arrest at a time when she was in such deli- 
cate heal h that the consequent emotion must necessarily prove fatal 
They are simply accused of exercising their authority with so little 
discretion, and in so arbitrary a manner, that Madame von Beck’s death 
was the result Consider for a moment what were the facts of the case, 
when denuded of allirrelevant matter, as it was presented to them. A 
woman who had published a popular literary work came to Birming 
ham to collect subscriptions for a second production of the like nature 
She was successful in her efforts, and did procure subscriptions from 
several quarters She called herself the Baroness von Beck. At this 
moment down came intelligence from London that she was not a Ba- 
rouess at all, but a plain Mrs.—nay, let us saya possible Miss. It was, 
moreover, stated that at a previous period of her career she had acted 
as a police spy in the Hungarian service during the recent inilitary 
operations in Hungary. For aught that concerned the merits of the 
question, the suggestion might just as well have run that in the April 
of the previous year the poor lady had worn a Leghorn bounet ard a 
blue veil, and therefore she was deserving of instant incarceration. It 
is merely idle to say that the Birmingham magistrate who signed the 
warrant was in ignorance of the true nature of thecase A profes- 
sional person had been despatched expressly from London to lay before 
their worships a full statement of the deception practised by the un- 
fortunate woman, and to make the most of all the aggravating circum- 
stances connec ed with it. There was plenty of time for reflection— 
ample opportunity for discussion. The victim was encaged, ani could 
not escape the hands of her literary rivals, or their coadjators in Bir- 
mingham. Upon such a state of facts the warrant was signed, and the 
unfortunate woman, who had been so weak as to place coufildence in the 
cunningly devised fables of English hospitality, was seized in her en- 
tertainer’s drawing room. She was hauled off to gaol as though she 
had been a common malefactor, a burglar, ora murderess. It is scurce- 
ly necessary for us to dwell upon the agony of that long night, or upon 
the closing scene of the tragedy the following day Suflice it to say, that 
her persecutors were in some measure balked of the full fruition of 
their revenge. She died suddenly in the ante chamber of what is called 
the justice room, with a policeman’s grasp upon her shoulder, and her 
spirit escaped to other regions where it is to be supposed that literary 
rivals and Birmingham magistrates cannot trouble a poor wanderer 
any more. 
» But the accusation is not only against the Birmingham magistrates. 
Mc. George Dawson, Mr. Tindal, Mr Toulmin Smith, Mr. James Kos- 
suth, and M. and Mrs Pulszky, are participes criminis, each in his or 
her degree. Speaking for ourselves, our chief indignation is for the man 
who played the part of host to the unfortunate Madame von Beck at 
Edgbaston,—who received her in his house with open arms—intro 
duced her to his family, and then pulled back the curtain of his own 
drawing-room that the spy who had been placed upon the lawn might 
get a view of his unsuspecting guest. Wecould not have believed that 
any man who spoke with English tongue could have been guilty of 
such an act: a Red Indian in his wigwam, or a Connaught peasant in 
his mud hovel, would have thrown protection under such circumstan- 
ces round any person wno had sought the shelter of his roof. The act 
was so treacherous and unprovoked that we blush for our country 
when we think that an Englishman could be guilty of it. There is 
nothing for it but to submit to any vituperation that may be uttered 
against us on this account, with the best grace we may. ‘The only 
thing to be urged in palliation is, that this ** Brummagem” sample of 
hospitality elicited a cry of indignation from one end of the country to 
the other as soon as it was known. So, again, with Mr. George Daw- 
son ; what right had this person to suppose that he was defrauded of 
the paltry amount of his subscription? Madame von Beck had writen 
a book—she was about to write another. Tothat second work he sub- 
scribed, and in due course of time that second work would have been 
delivered at his door. He need but have awaited the operations of the 
preter in place of arresting the author. We do not envy Mr. George 
awson’s feclings the next day, when the poor woman to whose destruc~ 
tion he had been so largely accessary lay dead in the vestibule of the 
Birmingham justice room. Whatever the poor woman might have been 
in the vicissitudes of her past life, certainly, as far as he was concern- 
ed, she was entirely guiltless. There was no reason why he sbould lift 
up his little finger to injure her in the slightest degree. ‘ 

As for the Hungarian parties to the transaction, they acted just as 
might have been expected from the associates of the eloqueat, but un- 
principled mountebank, whose pretensious have been so thoroughly 
unmasked in the United States. Literary ‘ealousy was the mainspring 
of the attack upon Madame von Beck Very cleverly they set their 
Puppets to work, and pulled the strings from bebind the curtain, un- 
seen—as they supposed—themselves. As for Kossuth himself, he acted 
Just as might have been expected from such a man in such acase He 
cannot, indeed, be accused of any participation in the crime before its 
fulfilment, but, when brought to his knowledge, he passed it over with 
the most consummate indifference, lest the good fame of his bottleholder 
Pulszky might receive some injury. Whatever offences might be laid 


she acted as a spy in time of war—it is quite clear that Madame von 
Beck ever acted as a devoted and faithful partisan of Kossuth, and al- 
ways spoke of him with an enthusiasm that he but little deserved. He, 
however, displayed not one epark of feeling, and expressed not the 
slightest sorrow for her cruel death. We trust that the discussion of 
Friday night in the House of Peers may be accepted as a certain pallia- 
tion for the share taken by Englishmen in go foul a transaction.— 





Ibid. 
METROPOLITAN HALL. 
MADAME ALBONI, 
Respectf. lly announces that her Seconp Concert In AMERICA, will take place on Monpay 
EVENING next, JUNE 28, 1552, upon which occasion she will be aided by 


SIGNOR AUGUSTINO ROVERE, 
SIGNOR ANTONIO SANGIOVANNI, 
SIGNOR ARDITI. 


Ticke's, for preferred seats, Price $2. To be had at the Music Store of Mesera. Hall & 
Son, 239 Broadway. Tickets $1 each, to the other paris ofthe Hall. To be had of Messrs. 
Scharfenburg & Luis 488 Broadway 

Dvors open at half-past 6 o’clock. Concert to commence at 8 o'clock 


The entrance to the Hall will be in Mercer street, wiere substantial new iron stairways 
have been erected. 


MARRIED.—At Claremont, N.H . on the 17th inst., by Rev. R. F. Lawrence, 
Arthur W. Windet, Esq., of Chicago, Ill., to Miss Marcia D., daughter of the late 
Hon. Jesse Kimball, of Bradford, Mass. 





Diep.—On 23d April, at sea, off the Coast of Peru, on board the United States 
store ship Southampton, John Trumbull Lanman, of Norwich, Connecticut, aged 
31 years. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4. a 110 1-2 











—s *PENB ARBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1852. 
Again are we doomed to gather from telegraphic communication the 
latest European news; for the Cunard steamers bound to Boston con- 
trive, with tantalizing regularity, to reach port just too late for our 
purposes. This is the more annoying because the leading events made 
known through this medium are in themselves of no smal! importance. 
—We have to notice that the Militia Bill has passed the House of Com- 
mons; that Earl Grey and the Earl of Derby have exchanged a few 
words on the sore subject of the Halifax Railway; and that Feargus 
O Connor, having wearied every one’s patience by his extravagances 
and capped the climax by assaulting Sir Benjamin Hall, has been com- 
mitted by Mr. Speaker to the custody of the Serjeant-at-arms. He 
will be kept in confinement until the close of the session, and then 
transferred to a Lunatic Asylum. Professional testimony to his mad- 
ness has been given, and he will probably disappear from public ken. 
Particulars of the scenes to which he gave rise in the House of Com- 
mons are before us; but the narrative is a painful and humiliating one, 
and having confidence in the good taste of our readers we decline to 
republish them. In the case of persons of real eminence, curiosity 
overleaps any delicacy on such points. Feargus O’Connor was at best 
but a half.crazy political adventurer. Poor fellow! he is smitten with 
the saddest of all human maladies—let us think of him no more. 

Later tidings of the Caffre and Burmese wars bave come to hand. 
Details of the former are given below; and it only remains to add that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has notified his intention not to ask 
for an extra grant of £200,000 for its expenses, which had been put 
down in the estimates. ‘O rare Ben.” Disraeli! how few of our na- 
tional financiers have had the chance to do likewise. Think what one 
may of the date at which this conflict is to terminate, at least it seems 
that the Government has confidence in the actual means to that end.— 
From the other seat of war comes a fortnight’s additional intelligence ; 
and again the military portion is satisfactory. The Burmese troops 
had made a sudden attempt to recapture Martaban, but were repulsed 
with immense loss. Let us turn back and see to whom the holding it 
was entrusted—ay, there we have it—it was to the 26th Regiment of 
Madras Native Infantry. So much for the croakers about the defec- 
tion of native forces, and the loss of the old military spirit of the 
Sepoys. Rumours of the general aspect of affairs at Rangoon will bear 
postponement and examination. 

From France we learn that Louis Napoleon has laid his rash spolia- 
ting hand upon another portion of the Orleans property, although his 
right to do so is still an open question amongst the official creatures of 
his own creation. This time, it is the Chateau d’Eu, Louis Philippe’s 
marine residence in the neighbourhood of Dieppe, that has been con- 
fiscated and forcibly ertered by his myrmidons. The locality will be 
fresh in the memory of many a reader, from the circumstance of Queen 
Victoria having here visited the King of the French-—a mark of con- 
fidence that she is not likely to bestow upon the present occupant of 
the palaces of France. The accounts of this new seizure are touchingly 
related in a paper before us. The gates were locked; the person in 
charge peremptorily refused admission; a blacksmith with difficulty 
effected the dirty work for the Mayor of Dieppe and his civil and mili- 
tary coadjutors; a crowd of spectators vented their indignation in 
hisses and outcries; and thus was a fresh outrage perpetrated.—But 
for this, and all Louis Napoleon’s tramplings on law and right, there 
will assuredly be a day of retribution. Perhaps we give too much pro- 
minence to this affair; but the French are often actuated by trifling 
influences, in attempting momentous changes.——The threatened expul- 
sion from Paris of the correspondents of certain London journals (at 
present only renewed in form of a menace) has also caused a powerful 
sensation. Our ambassador is said to have remonstrated; and as may 
be supposed, the London editors have denounced in unmeasured terms 
this contemptible and cowardly bit of vengeance.—Lastly, it is palpa- 
bly established that designs upon the independence of Belgium are 
harboured in the recesscs of the Presidential breast. His own hired 
journalists have allowed the secret to leak out, and the charge of du- 
plicity is again fastencd upon him in the eyes of Europe.—With the 
memories of ‘* my uncle” so continually before him, and so thrust into 
publicity in season and out of season, it would be strange if the nephew 
should find his Waterloo%n that small but well-aided kingdom. 
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Like their Democratic brethren, the hiembers of the Whig Convention 
at Baltimore went through the process of much ballotting, befure mak- 
ing their choice of a candidate for the Presidential Chair. Finally, 
after fifty-two abortive efforts, it settled, as all the world knows, upon 
General Scott, whose military reputeis set forth as his principal quali 
fication for the office. Until the last ballot, the chances seemed to lie 
between himself and Mr. Fillmore. Mr. Webster was also in the field, 
but the votes in his favour scarcely exceeded a tenth of the whole.— 
And here is another illustration of the different working of our own 
Constitution and that of the United States. In England the foremost 
man in statesmanship becomes, almost surely, her Prime Minister. In 
the Republic it is almost as sure that the greatest will not occupy the 
highest place. Indeed in this case not only is the proverb, “ a prophet 
is not without h nour save in his own country,” verified—it would 
almost seem that there is truth in the charge sometimes brought against 
Americans, viz: that they are deficient in the organ of veneration 
There are two living statesmen in this country, and two only, whose 





to her charge—and we have heard of none of a graver nature than that 





names are familiar to every educated Englishman and never mentioned 





but with respect. These are Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, both 
unsuccessful candidates for the loftiest honour which their fellow-citi- 
zens can bestow —Mr. Graham, the present Secretary of the Navy, is 
associated with General Scott on the Whig Presidential ticket ; and the 
land will now be given up in its length and its breadth to all the ex- 
citement of a contested election. It is a comfort to feel from past ex- 
perience that the defeated parties really know how to take a defeat, 
and that a calm is sure to follow the storm. 





All the world holds everything to be fair in loveandin war. To 
these the assumption of counsel has practically added ‘in law;” and 
the apathetic public nods acquiescence. This conviction is forced upon 
us by & perusal of recent legal proceedings here, wherein the Counsel 
for ® man, arrested under tne Extradition Treaty for an attempt at 
murder in Ireland, bas trumped up a pretence that the alleged criminal 
is a political refogee, and that he is sought out by the British Govern- 
ment from motives of political vengeance. There is not a shadow of 
truth in this pretext, and of this the Counsel is perfectly well aware ; 
but the promulgation of it has caused a hubbub amongst the excitable 
Irish population of this city. If the result should be a riot, the moral 
responsibility would rest upon those who have taken such unwarrant- 
able grounds of defence —Judgment in the case stands adjourned until 
to-day; it is one of no public interest whatever, and precautions will 
of course be taker that in the reckless endeavour to save a client no 
breach of the peace be brought about. Presuming that the law will be 
fairly administered, we care not a straw which way the decision be 
made. 





** Don’t holloa till you’re out of the wood !’—There seems at last a 
not unreasonable prospect that we poor British fellows, who have 
been taunted with the triumphs of the Collius’s staamers, may have a 
chance after all of regaining the lost laurels, and in a way not much 
expected. The Great Britain, screw steamship, under the command of 
the experienced Capt. Mathews, has become all at once the centre of 
much speculation and interest. She sailed hence at noon on Saturday, 
the 5th of June, and at 10 A.M. on the following Saturday was seen by 
the Franklin, which vessel was then two days and eighteen hours out 
from Southampton. There is no need to go through tae calculations 
in order to draw the inference: itis only requisite to remind the 
reader that the Great Britain must have been light compared with the 
Frankiin ; that she was bowling along at a spanking rate with every 
inch of canvas set on her four masts; and that Liverpool was some 
hours nearer than Southampton. What a sensation there will be, if it 
turns out that the battered eld hulk, which lay ashore nearly twelve 
months in Dundrum Bay, has crossed the Atlantic from New York 
to Liverpool in the briefest period on record! We shall know the fact 
by the Jantic, steamer of the 16th inst.,due here to-day or to-morrow. 

These columns bear witness that we have at times ridiculed the notion 
of the supremacy of the seas and all that sort of thing being involved 
in the result of a yacht or a steam-ship race. We never dreamed that 
the course of exchange or the commercial policy of the two countries 
would be affected, when the .4merica took the shine out of the pleasure- 
boats at Cowes, or when the passage of the big pond was at length re- 
duced below ten days. However Congress may have been induced to 
view it as a national question, we never could see the propriety of so 
doing. And thus, in the present instance, the really valuable point is 
the light thus thrown upon the screw-principle, and the change which 
may thus be induced in steam navigation. If our countrymen really 
prove to be winners, we have enough of the patriotic and the sporting 
impulse, to induce us to throw up our cap and wish them joy ; but we 
can’t gravely get up a serious international article on the subject. 





Glen Tilt—what a.pleasant and romantic sound it has !—especially 
at this season, when happy mortals who can command a breathing- 
space from their avocations are excursionizing or mountaineering. But 
no, we are wrong: grateful associations with this Scottish glen are 
past away. In place of the deer and the heather, we must think of 
‘*interlocutors” and “ averments ;” must wade through the jargon of 
law courts, instead of breathing in fancy the pure breath of Heaven, or 
luxuriating with the mind’s eye on the glories of sylvan scenery.— 
Heavily therefore and sighingly do we turn again to this oase, attracted 
to it by the voluminous report of a decision thereon, made on the 4th 
inst. by the House of Lords, sitting as a Court of Appeals. “ And doeg 
the public or the patrician gain the cause ?” perhaps the reader may 
exclaim, impatiently remembering how the proceedings have been 
dragging their slow length along. ‘‘ Is the right of way established ? 
Is the proud Duke of Atholl, who comprehends neither the duties nor 
the privileges of his station, taught a wholesome lesson ?’—Softly, fair 
Sir; lawyers don’t travel so fast. The Lord High Chancellor, speaking 
for the Peers, has but affirmed the judgment of the Scotch Court of 
Session, by which certain parties, who had commenced proceedings for 
the purpose of testing the merits of the question, were held competent 
to represent the public and take the initiative therein. This point was 
the first of the Duke’s defensive positions; and in the very nature of it 
may be read the character of the man. A noble worthy of the name, 
and clinging conscientiously to what he deemed hereditary rights, 
would have sought to simplify the case at issue and huve it fairly dee 
cided by the laws of hisland. Notso his Grace. With a pettiness of 
spirit rather befitting a Lowland attorney than a Highland chief, he has 
endeavoured to ignore the existence of a public. Let us be glad that 
he has brcken down under his protest ; that the field is thus cleared for 
action; and that the churlish Duke has been partially defeated and 
saddled with costs. Further let us hope that this decision may augur 
favourably for the fiaal result; and we hope it, because we desire to 
see the aristocratic element of our mixed British Constitution purged 
from any such reproach as the Duke of Atholl has brought upon it. If 
he choose to set public opinion individually at defiance, let him go do ; 
but if he is enabled so to work the chicaneries of law as to ride rough- 
shod over public rights, the odium will fall upon his * Order.” When 
an American journalist lately charged upon the Peerage that it found 
Rosas &@ man after its own heart, we refuted the charge by simply 
pointing to the expressed sentiments of the Peers themselves. Now that 
one of themselves is a suitor before them, it is satisfactory to find that 
judgment has been given against him. 

It has been announced that Monsieur Petin—a daring and ingenious 
Frenchman who has been engaged in an attempt to perfect aerial navi- 
gation—has volunteered a balloon ascension on horseback, as a specta- 
cle for the holiday. makers of the coming Fourth of July. (The cele- 
bration, by the way, will take place on Monday, the fifth). M. Petin 
only asks that the city should bear the expense of inflating his balloon 
with gas ; but we sincerely trust that his Honour the Mayor will refuse 
his countenance to any such improper source of public entertainment. 
he personal achievement is @ monstrosity and an absurdity, and one 
that would be ludicrous if it were not dangerous; and although we 
cannot perbaps question the right of this fearless adventurer to risk 
his life at his own will and pleasure, we must doubt the policy of ac- 
customing a populace to sights which would be contemptible, were they 





not spiced by the sense of peril. Far beit from us to pretead to preach 
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She Albion. 


























a@ sermon hereon. We will but remark that if the exhibition take place 
under the sanction and with the assistance of the civic authorities, and 
M. Petin should chance to break his neck, the moral responsibility of 
Official aiders and abettors would be rather an unenviable burden. The 
myriads of spectators would individually appropriate an infinitesimal 
portion of blame; but they would throw it very largely upon those 
who had a voice in the matter. 





The début and assured success of Signorina Alboni is an item worth 
recording in our weekly summary ; it is one in which many large cities 
of the Union will feel an interest. Elsewhere isa critical notice of her 
first concert—and we have here only to add that the press is unanimous 
in her favour. Even the critic of the Tribune, who appeared to have 
exhausted the language of panegyric in his homage to Jenny Lind, finds 
glowing sentences wherewith toeulogise her. Perhaps the neatest com- 
pliment turned on the occasion was in a very well written article in 
the Courrier des Etats Unis. The Editor gracefully likened Alboni’s 
voice to a crystal bell, struck by a hammer of velvet. 





New Brunswick is prompt in efforts at getting her desired rail-roads 
into operation. The Boston telegraph told us yesterday that the Pro- 
vincial Government had acceded to the terms recently proposed in 
England, by parties competent to carry forward the work. 





Chequered is the news that comes to us from Central America. On 
the one hand, we have gratifying accounts of the establishment of 
San Juan di Nicaragua, or Greytown, as an independent port, under 
the joint guarantee of Great Britain and the United States, (and who 
shall gainsay their joint dictum ?)—on the other, the report from Ru- 
atan, alluded to last week, ig confirmed by the arrival of late New Or- 
leans papers, and it seems that that island and several others in the 
Bay of Honduras have withdrawn themselves from British protection, 
and claimed it from the Government of Honduras. It is some consola- 
tion to find that our Superintendent at Belize has let them go. So at 
least we interpret the brief accounts before us. 





We have to notice, with sincere regret, the recent death at Balti- 
more of John McTavish, Esq, H B.M. Consul for the State of Mary- 
land. Mr. McTavish had occupied the post with credit to himself 
during a period of seventeen years, and was held in high esteem by a 
large circle of friends. Also that of Commander Forbes, distinguished 
by his exertions for the suppression of the Slave-trade on the Coast of 
Africa, and favourably known as the author of a book on the curious 
Kingdom of Dahomey. He died at sea, in his 34th year, a victim to hig 
professional zeal. 





There is aiways pleasure in reading such communications as the an- 
nexed. It speaks for itself, and the only possible comment is a word 
of congratulation to all parties. 

Department of State, 
Washington, June 1, 1852. ; 
Hugh Maxwell, Esq., 
Collector of the Customs, New-York. 

Sir: [transmit to you, herewith, a box containing a gold medal and a sextant 
which have been bestowed by the British Government upon Capt. Alexander 
Baxter, of the ship Cleone, of New. York, for rescuing in December last, the inas- 
ter and crew of the British brig Elizabeth, and three gold medals which her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's Government desires to present to Capt. W. H. Howard, of the 
United States packet ship Daniel Webs/er, to Captain Marston, of the U.S. brig 
Harriet, and to Capiain Brown, of the United States ship Star of the West, re- 
spectively, in acknowledgment of the services rendered by them in saving, in 





November lact, the passengers and crew of the British emigrant ship Unicorn. 

together with copies of the notes from the British Minister in which Iam requested 
to cause the articles to be forwarded to persons for whom they are declan 

As some if not all of the American vessels above referred to belong to your port, 

I have considered it best to confide the whole of these pleasing testimonials to your 

care, and | have accordingly to request that you will take an early opportuniiy to 

convey them to the persons for whom they are intended. 
I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DamEL WEsSTER. 





GLEANINGS. 


M. Michelet, the historian, is one of the many French office-holders, 
who have thrown up their appointments, rather than take the pro- 
scribed oath The 38th Bengal Native Infantry, which has just 
made a three days’ steam trip across the Bay of Bengal a pretext for 
declining to go on service, against the Burmese, is one of those regi- 
ments which in former days volunteered to go by sea all the way to Egypt 
on the occasion of Sir D. Baird’s Egyptian expedition——Lord Charles 
Wellesley, second son of the Duke of Wellington, has issued an address 
to the electors of Windsor, in which he declares himself to be a sup- 
porter of the present government -——M. Pradier, the celebrated 
sculptor, died recently in the neighbourhood of Paris. His death was 
caused by an apoplectic stroke ——At the anniversary meeting of the 
children of the Metropolitan Charity Schools, held on the 3rd inst , in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, there were upwards of five thousand scholars 

resent, and ten thousand spectators. The sublime scene has been 

eretofore described in our columns ——Asa marriage party were per- 
ambulating in Birkenhead park, not long since, the bride and two of 
her companions plucked some flowers. Being observe! by a policeman, 
they were taken into custody, and locked up for the night. There was 
no charge against the bridegroom, who was allowed to depart Next 
day the parties were fined 10s. each and costs, on payment of which the 
unlucky bride was delivered up to her husband ——The report that La. 
martine was about to settle permanently on his estate near Smyrna, is 
contradicted in the Paris journals ——* The sun is all very well,” said 
an Irishman, ‘‘ but in my opinion the moon is worth two of it ; for the 
moon affords us light in the night time, when we really want it; 
whereas we have the sun with us in the day time, when we have no oc- 
casion for it.”——Victor Hugo's furniture has been sold off by public 
auction. It is said to have been costly and luxurious in the extreme. 
That of Armand Marrast has also been brought to the hammer ; but 
it was of a cheap and common-place style —The editor of the Lowisville 
Journal says that three years ago, a man in Mississippi cheated him out of 
twenty dollars, and recently his son cheated the eaitor out of about the 
same sum. Prentice adds; ‘The young man’s propensity to cheat 
is probably the only thing he ever came honestly by.” This is a pick- 
ing from the NM. O. Picayune. Proudhon, the Socialist, has just 
been released from prison, after a confinement of three years 
Villas in the neighbourhood of St Cloud are the vogue at present, Louis 
Napoleon having taken up his residence at that favourite palace of the 
Emperor.—* Father, it tells here about illuminated manuscripts. What 
were they lighted with?” The father answered, “ With the light of 
other days, my son.’——-The V. Y. Times says, with reference to Me- 
tropolitan Hall, that in anticipation of the crowded audiences which 
are expected at Alboni’s Concerts, arrangements have been made for 
increased facilities for egress. The stairs that formerly passed from 
the upper circle to the lower, on the inside of the room, have been re- 
moved, and placed in the Hall. Another outlet has been made, through 
the dressing-room, on the Mercer street side of the Hall. Thesealter 
ations will much facilitate the dismissal of an audience, and when the 
first story of the new Hotel has been completed, a grand entrance will 
be made through that, which will lead directly to the parquette. We 
notice these changes with much satisfaction.—Captain Hawkey, of 
the Royal Marines, is stated to have commenced an action of crim. con 
sgrinst Lieutenant Swain He has laid his damages at £5000 ——The 
oe A agnagen Junk Keying, long exhibited in London, has been sold 
. ood A 4 Suction for £2900.——The enormous salary appropriated to 
cena > Cs Pete Napoleon has of course induced investments. We 
4, pore. without surprise, that his purchases in the Sologne 
iM 0 Mp estates, the chateau of Le Grillaire, and the chateau of 
% ay Suvron, with the lands attached to them. They were 
ry _*, for the sum of 1.500.000 franes. It is the intention of 
© Fresident, it is said. to make on these estates an essay of agricul- 
tural colonisation ——Canada papers record with h i 
S ieeahiine mateh pers with hearty relish that at 
@ recen ghing match at Brockville, between an American plough 
man with ap American plough, and a Canadian ploughman with a 
Canadian plough, the latter came off victorious. —-General Changar 
nier has given an authoritative contradiction to the statement that 
he ever proposed an invasion of Eoglan 
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Mr. J. H. Foley, A.R.A., has recei © che French Goverament.—— 


ved a commission to execute for 





the Houses of Paaliament a statue of Selden. The order could not have 
been placed im better hands than those which executed the noble 
figure of Hampden. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 
has taken formal possession of the wing atSt James's Palace formerly 
occupied by the late King of Hanover ——At the last Drawing Room, 
the Queen wore a train of blue silk, brocaded in silver, of English 
manufacture, trimmed with silver blonde and white .ulle. The petti 
coat was of white satin, covered with white tulle, and trimmed with 
bows of white satin ribbon and biue and silver ribbons. Her Majesty's 
headdress was formed of diamonds and feathers. Mr. R. H. Horne, 
the author of ** Orion” and other works of merit, is amongst those who 
are about to try their fortune in the new world of Australia Mr. 
Ward has been employed by the Fine Arts Commissioners to decorate 
the Commons corridor in the New Houses of Parliament. The subject 
chosen for his pencil is ** The Execution of the Marquis of Montrose,” 
and the point taken is the incident of the executioner tying the Latin 
narrative of Montrose’s actions around the neck of the ‘‘ gallant Gra 
ham.” Montrose was executed at Edinburgh, so that Mr Ward will 
not be without picturesque scenery and architecture to vary the interest 
of his picture. The dress in which Montrose was executed it still pre- 
served.——Victor Hugo has just terminated a work on the coup d'état, 
which is to bear title of ‘* Le Deux Decembre.”——The Weser Gazette 
states that numerous arrests took place on the 24th ultimo, at Bremen, 
in consequence of the discovery of the statutes and rules of an associa. 
tivn called the League of Death, together with poignards, pistols, and 
other weapons. The prisoners had been taken to the Hotel de Ville, 
and great excitement prevailed in the city——The Moniteur du Loiret 
stutes that during a recent thunder storm the electric fluil struck the 
luggage waggon of the train proceeding from Orleans to Paris, and 
after having made an irregular hole in it, passed through the articles 
of luggage without doing them any injury, and then ran along the iron 
chains which unite the waggons together. The conductor, who was 
seated on the luggage waggon, experienced a sharp electric shock, and 
all the passengers in the train one of a slighter description ——Fear- 
gus O'Connor, M P., has been showing off his eccentricities in the Law 
Courts, since his return to England. Po r fellow! he will probably 
soon find himself in a Lunatic Asylam——The 4sza, Judkins, took out 
a bevy of artistes on the 16th inst., including Charlotte Cushman ; Miss 
Matilda Hayes; Benedetti and hia charming wife, the Truffi of other 
days; Mrs. Sinclair late Mrs. Forrest; George Vandenhoff; and Miss 
Anderton.—Dr. Brownson, in a public lecture, has been endeavour 
ing to show that Protestanism is incompatible with Liberty !!——Mr 
Seward in the Senate of the U. S. has presented resolutions of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of New York in favour of reciprocal trade with 
Canada, the joint enjoyment of the fisheries, and free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence river. ——There are 113 vessels in the port of London up 
for Australia. The Government Emigration Commissioners intend 
charcering eight per month, during the next six months for the same 
destination.——The Toronto G/obe says that one hundred and forty- 
seven vessels passed throagh the Welland Canal during five days and a 
half, beginning with the afternoon of the niath and ending with the 
15th. This, we believe, is the largest business which the Canal has 
done yet ——A schooner of about 150 tons is to leave Port Staniey, 
on Lake Erie, for Australia. She will pass through the whole line of 
canals, and is thought fully adequate to the voyage. We have our- 
selves known a yacht of thirty tons bought ia London for a West India 
drogher, and navigated in safety to Jamaica. 














Arup. 


Wark-OrFice, June 8.—7th Lt Drags ; Lt W D Bushe tobe Capt, v Sartoris ; 
Cor the Hon ID V T W Fiennes to be Lt, v Bushe. 9th Ft; Maj Layard to be 
Lt-Col, v Dunsmare; Capt Elmhirst to be Maj, v Layard ; Lt Percy to be Capr, 
v Elmbirst ; Ens Thursby to be Lt, v Percy. 22d; Ens MBean to be Lt, v Gra 
ham; Ens Macpherson to be Ens, v M‘Bean. 26th; Lt Quartley to be Lt, v 
Stratton. 38th; Lt Stratton to be Lt, v Quartley. 42d; Lr Pitcairn to be Capt, 
vy Drummond. 50th; Capt Bellingham to be Capt, v Anderson. 59th; Ens Tom 
tobe Lt,v Wigmore. 6ist; Ens Pattounto be Lt, v Wall. 65th; Capt Ander- 
son to be Capt, v Bellingham. 67th; Capt the Hon W F Cowper to be Capt, v 
Bunbury ; Lt Count Rivarola to be Capt, v Cowper; Ens Coney to be Lt, v Ri- 
varola. 69th; Capt Henry to be Capt, v Moore; Lt Bagot to be Capt, v Henry ; 
Ens Brady to be Lt, v Bagot. 71st; Maj St-ck to be Lt-Col, v Sir H Da'rympie, 
Bart; Capt Ready to be Maj, v Stack. 91st; Gent Cadet Dewell to be Ens, v 
Battiscombe 1st W I Regt; Ens Cave to be Lt, v Morphy. 2d; Lt Bennettto 
be Capt, v Gordon; Ens Rumley to be Lt, v Bennett. 

Brevet.— Capt Henry to be Maj in the army; Bvt Maj Henry to be Lt-Col in 
the army ; Capt the Hon W F Cowper to be Maj in the army. 


yAusic. 


Mapame Avpont's First APPEARANCE.—The reception which greeted Ma- 
dame Alboni on Wednesday evening at Metropolitan Hall was one of the warm- 





est description ; and the greeting occupied some time, before the symphony to her 
opening song, the cavatina from “ Semiramide’ was allowed to proceeu. And 
if there could be a doubt of her success, it speedily vanished. The beautiful me 
ledious chest tones of her lower register, with which she closes the first strain of 
this cavatina, announced that the expectations of the audience were fully realized ; 
and a tumu!t of applause broke in upon it when it was scarce begun. This isa 
flattering testimonial of apprubation, and one which we do not often witness. 
Such demonstrations are here usually reserved to the close, and not always even 
then given with so much assurance and heart. As the débutante proceeded with 
the various pieces set down in the programme, we could observe that the pleasu- 
able emotions of the audience were rather increased than diminished ; as in fact 
Her success was the more re- 
markable, as a proof of the great intrinsic interest and power which Madame Al- 
boni’s singing possesses, since contralti generally require the contrast of soprani 
to give them proper relish. The ear naturally awaits those acuie and brilliant 
tones of the higher treble, which so perfectly distinguish the voices of the female 
from those of the opposite sex ; but Madame Alboni scarce leaves us anything to 
wish for, The upper and lower notes are so beautifully balanced and contrasted 
in themselves; such are the grace, the ease, and the finish, with which her orna 
ments (and not too exuberantly either) are applied; and above all such is the 
sincerity of her style, that it seems to create a place for itself in the mind which 
for the time brings us completely under its influence. 

The orches:ra of seventy performers, Signor Arditi leading, opened the concert 
with the overture to “ La Gazza Ladra,” in a spirited and slashing style; and the 
first song was sung by the new tenor, Signor Sangiovanni. 


her last song was une of the completest triumphs. 


This is an exquisite 
voice, a pure Italian tenor; and his singing afiorded us very great gratification 
throughout the evening. The delicacy of his tones may at present be rather at 
the expense of power (perhaps from recent labour in the attainment of the polish 
and culture which he exhibited) ; but such a voice in the musical drama, when 
the opera season comes round again, would be a great acquisition to any manager: 
Siz. Rovere seemed to forget that he was not exactly on his native element, the 
qoards of the operatic stage, and entered with such a spirit into Donizetti's comic 
duo from “ L’Elisir d’Amore,”’ as must have appeared a little extraordinary t» 
those unacquainted with its genius. Heis a capital buffo, however. The terzette 
from the “ Figlia del Reggimento" was rather short and unsatisfactory, as we 
heard some about us complain ; but the duettino from the opera of “ Don Pasquale,” 
between Madame Alboni and Sig. Sangiovanni, was one of the sweetest and purest 
bits of vocalisation we have ever listened to. As we have said, Madame Alboni 
was eminently successful in all her solos; and her last, the crowning triumph al- 
luded to, the Rondo, “ Naequi all Affano,” was given with a brilliancy of execu- 
tion and exposition of the points and character of the song, which was perfectly 
bewitching to hear —Sig. Arditi performed very cleverly a Fantasia for the violin, 
one of his own compositions ; but as we have said enough about them already, we 
have only to remark that this might have been considerably shorter, as was pro 
ved by the result of a faint attempt to encore it. The presence also of Ole Bull 
directly in front of the orchestra could not fail to bring recollections to one’s mind, 
not favourable to Sig Arditi in the comparison. . 

The house was filled by u fashionable and attentive audience, who appeared 
thorougtily to enjoy themselves, without any of that apparent uncertainty or re- 
servation which characterised and modified the sensations produced by another 
artist who has just left our shores, 

We trust to fucure opportunities of speaking of Marietta Alboni, whom we 
congratulate on her honestly earned triumph. She gives another concert on 
Monday. 

P. S.—Almost had these notes gone to press, with never a word touching the 
casket, wherein sc sweet a voice isenshrined. Country readers then may believe 
that rumour in this case has not misrepresented the singer’s person. She is, as 
has been reported, tall and stout and handsome, having one of thuse frank and 





p easant countenances whicl. wioningly bespeak your favour. 





June 26 


Great German Musicat Festivat.—One of the most interesting events jn 
a inusical way which we have ever witnessed, was the meeting of thirty-nine of 
the German singing clubs of the chief cities of the Union. The number of Singers 
8 stated to have been over twelve hundred ; and, in addition to this, an orchestra 
of one hundred performers assisted at the concerts. The principal features of this 
social gathering of the sons of song were, a torch light procession on Saturday 
evening last, on the reception of those arriving from a distance ; two grand cop. 
certs, one on Sunday and one on Monday evening; and a concluding Picnic on 
Tuesday at Elm Park. We attended both concerts, and were highly gratified by 
the performances. 

Certainly no other nation could as readily assemble such a mammoth choir, oy; 
of the same classes of society ; or one that could execute four-part songs with 
similar precision of style and unanimity of feeling. On Sunday evening ten of the 
clubs contended separately, and presented us with various compositions we]] 
known to the admirers of the Orpheus Glees. We were particularly struck with 
the performances of the Yunger Mannerchor of Philadelphia, which possessed the 
advantages of a very energetic and enthusiastic leader, and fine voices in the 2nd 
basses ; and also with the merry invitation to Dr. Hahnemann “ to go ahead with 
his water shoes,” sung by the Singerbund of Washington. The New York socie. 
ties politely gave place to the strangers, and declined entering individually into 
this contest. They sang however unitedly in the “ Hymn to Odio,” which was 
given with stupendous and almost awful effect. The overture to the “ Zauber. 
flote,”’ sung by the Liedertafel of Philadelphia, was highly appreciated and en- 
thusiastically encored by the audience. The orchestral department was very 
fine indeed ; but here at least the Germans can easily eclipse all other nations. 
The concert, which otherwise would have had little to substantiate its title of 
“‘ sacred,” was concluded with the hymn Kin feste Burg, “ A mighty fort is God 
for us,” the words and music ascribed to Martin Luther. It would be impossible 
by any description to convey an adequate idea of the power and sublimity with 
which the chorus parts of this hymn were pealed forth. These chorales of the 
days of Luther are always sung from the very heart's core, by a large portion of 
the Germanic race ; and here, with over a thousand trained voices, and a power. 
ful orchestra, it was truly grand indeed. 

We pass on to Monday evening's concert. The first piece, which was the 
overture to “ The Lichtensteinn” by Lin tpainter, was performed by the orches. 
tra in most excellent style ; and the chorusses, mostly sung en masse, went off in 
general very well, One of the chorusses, ‘“ The Wanderer's evening lay,” was 
perhaps the best proof of the musical knowledge of the Singerbund which was 
given: the piano passages, and some were even pianissimo, where a single voice 
out of tune would have been detectable, being as well sung as the forte. We 
were sorry for the sake of the ladies who assisted (their only appearance), that the 
* Evening on -he banks of the Hudson’ did not go better. The harmonies were 
quite too chromatic and too constantly suspended to make it interesting, even if 
well sung, which it was not. Being a very excellent leader does not necessarily 
make a person a good composer, (iow often do we have occasion to remark this 
and we must say that Mr. Agriol Paur does not seem to understand these matters 
as well as Spobr or Kreutzer. 

Tiis is the third great musical festival or jubilee which the German population 
have held in the States; and the singers, except on the one appearance of the 
ladies alluded to, were all adult males. The pieces were all in full harmony, four 
parts ; but there was one defective point which forced itself upon our observation 
in the arrangement for the voices, viz. the placing of tenors to sing the highest 
part. We do not exactly see how this is to be remedied in so large a mass, the 
highest voice being made the leading part; but the effect of making tenors sing, 
where they are constantly obliged to go from the chest to the head voice as 
falsetto, is bad. The tenor voice does not pass pleasantly into the falsetto, as was 
often apparent here, and therefore should be very rarely made to do so; and the 
English writers, and older German also, were so well aware of this, that they al- 
ways gave the upper part in male quartettes to be sung by the counter tencr alto- 
gether. Hence the name alto was derived. 

We could dwell at greater length on this great and unique festival ; but most 
content ourselves with noticing the pic-nic at Elm Park, which was the cream, 
the affair as regards its principal feature, viz. a social reunion of the love:sol 
music. It passed off quietly and most agreeably, The ten or fifteen thousand 
persons present were brimful of good fellowship, and yet so orderly in their de- 
portment, as to draw forth the warmest congratulations from the guardians of tlie 
p ublic peace. 





Drama. 


Everything in our city threatricals seems to be at a dead water level, save per- 


haps at the minor melodramatic theatres, where blue lights aud blood and thunder 
outdo the heat of the hot evenings. —BuRTON has closed his house for the summer, 
afier a splendid season.—The Lyceum too has done the same, after a profitless 
experiment; but it will be opened again on the first of September under the wan- 
agement of Mr. James Wallack, who can scarcely fail to do well,—At the Broab- 


way, we have had Mr. Barney Williams and wife in the usual number of siock 
Irish plays. Mr. Williams is the youngest Irishman at present on the stage; and’ 
take him all in all, we are inclined to think, the best. There is a truth and hearti- 
ness about his aciing which seem spontanzous ; his brogue is rich and humorous, 
and he sings a good song. Mrs. Williams possesses considerable versatility.— 
There remain the Monkeys, the Dancers, and the French Operatic Troupe at 
Nisxo's. The last-named will receive due attention from our musical critic when 
his han‘s are less full. The quadruped acto’s and actresses, dubbed for the nonce 
“learned animals, ’ are in the full tide of success, playing to the entire satisfaction 
of their owner and of crowded houses, if not altogether with pleasure to them- 
selves. The entertainments appear to be under the patronage of such of the Leaw 
monde as remain in town; but whether this fact is to be viewed as a proof of the 
refinement of fashionable taste, or as a tribute to the artistic worth of the apes, we 
scarcely feel called upon to decide. The players, however, to whom the closing 
of two of our theatres gives leisure for observation, might profitably study these 
things, They would observe that the loudest applause is drawn down by those 
involunary bits af nature, which ever and anon break through the conventional 
rules of the steg? as laid down by Monsieur Donetti. Itis the occasional! untaught 
grimaces and the peeping forth of the latent monkey propensities to picking and 
siealing that give a real zest and flavour to these trained performances. 
actual drama, which is of necessity an artificial system, would the under current 
of humanity tell to the best advantage, if our trained biped performers would 
more frequently give it a chance of speaking out.—We have but to chronicle the 
termination of the legal warfare between Messrs. Brooke and Niblo on the one 
part, and the owners of the desecrated Opera House on the ether, Mr. Brooke 
was fined $100 for contempt of Court; and the further proceedings were either 
quashed or hushed up. 

And now a word of the new dancers, Mr. Niblo seems determined that bis 
garden shall not be deserted for lack of novelties, and has shown his habitual 
judgment in procuring a very attractive troupe of t! ose who trip it on “the light 
fantastic toe.”” (By the way, how much more literally is this phrase applicable» 
than ever the blind poet dreamed of in his day!) Paris, London, Brussels, Bor- 
deaux, and Toulouse, are each annoniced as contributing a member to form the 
new company, by whom on the whole the spirit of the ballet is well portrayed. 
Those who set down the human frame as a machine of rectanguler construction 
only, and only capable of rectilinear motions or progression, are advised therefore 
to go and see them. We cannot avoid however remarking here, that as far asthe 
latter point goes, we have never seen anything which more sensibly impressed us, 
than the perfect grace and beauty of the attitades and gestures of the deaf and 
dumb girl, who gave a pantomimic recital, at the last meeting of the association 
for the instruction of deafmutes. She, whose only instructress was Nature, might 
have been taught by the Graces themselves. Nature is sudeed more powerfs 
and more perfect than art, but when her unhampered developments are 80 
scarce, we must e’en make the most that we can of art; and receive in a 
ballet one of the best illustrations within our reach of “the poetry of motion.’ _ 
As for tracing the measures of this poetry, we cannot pretend to do it. Bewilder- 
ed in the souvenirs (almost a fortnight old) of mazy intertwinings, rapid ro1atens 
as on some ideal pivot, undulating fluata tions, Spanish fire, French agility, and 
caoutchouc suppleness, we must limit ourselves vo general praises, and tu a. 
compliments to Senorita Soto and Mile. Porgeaud. Furthermore, we notice that 
this troupe has not (lixe our prime favourites, the Roussets at Castle Garden) 
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discarded those Terpsichorean excrescences. male dancers. Ou bebaif of 
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Notices of New @lorks. 


y ro KATMANDU (THE CaprraL or Nepavt). By Laur- 


A JouRNE i fell in at 
ce Oliphant. London Murray.— Vir. Oliphant, it seems, fell in a 
Geyion with Jung Bahadoor on his return from his embassy in Euro 


ear ago. Excited by the ambassador's account of the 

— ue yeobeer hunting, chines catching, tiger shooting, and 
qe ene da wish to see nud tak iu them,—and was in- 
80 on—he expressed & wish to see na ta e partiu them,- 

ited to accompany the party on their way back. This offer he ac- 
= ted ; and quitting Ceylon, be went through Calcutta and Benares to 
pr bill country. He remained there with ** the Nepaulese Ambassa- 
dor” about two months,—and heard from his own lips the story of his 
life. He saw the character of the native Court—Bahadoor’s position 
in it—and the political system there prevailing. He found that ‘* tue 
sports of Nepaul had not been extolled without reason ;”—and he has 
here given us in @ readable volume the results of his knowledge and 
experience in that little known country. : 
The public who crowded around * the Nepaulese Ambassador” when 
that worthy was in London—the ladies who at the Chiswick Flower 
Show, or the crush-room of the Opera, exhibited so great an interest 
in his dark complexion and sparkling jewels-—will probably be a little 
astonished on figding what manner of man he hag been in his native 
land,—and may, we hope, feel somewhat shocked at Mr. Oliphant’s 
revelations. There is novelty in his scenes :—as there are other sources 
of interest in this little book. Katmandu itself is a name all but un. 
known; but that itis worth making acquaintance with, as @ capital 
curiously mingling the results of two widely different orders of civiliza 
tion, our readers shall see. — 

« Katmandu was entered by a massive gateway, the city being sur. 
rounded by a wall. Long narrow streets, very fairly paved, lead in all 
directions ; the houses are not so high as those of Benares or Cairo, the 
streets are broader, and some of them would admit of the passage of a 
carriage. They are all well drained and comperatively clean, con- 
trasting most favourably in that respect with any other Oriental town 
Ihave ever seen. The streets were filled with foot passengers, in 
bright and variegated costumes, passing busily on, or stopping to make 
purchases at the shops, which were on the ground floor, with the whole 
front open, and the merchants sitting in the midst of his wares. The 
next story is inhabited, I believe, by his family ; but I did not gain an 
entrance into any of the common houses. The outside front generally 

resented a mass of wood carving, each small window surrounded by a 
oder two or three feet broad, while under the eaves of the house pro- 
jected the singular balcony I have already described. The great square, 
jn which is situated the Durbar, or palace of the King, presented in 
itself almost ali the ch»racteristic features of a Nepaul town. As it 
suddenly burst upon us on turning the corner of the long street leading 
from the city-gate, the view was in every respect most striking. This 
square, or court, is well paved, and contains the Chinese pagoda, com. 

osed entirely of wood, from which it is said the town derives its name 
tts three or four roofs, glittering one above another, are supported by 
grotesque representations of unknown deities, and figures of all sizes 
and colours, not always of the most proper description. The whole 
formed a mass of green, gold leaf, and vermillion; and was guarded by 
a sentry, who, in order to be in keeping with his charge, wore @ long 
flowing gown of bright colours, reaching to his ankles, and marched 
backwards and forwards at the top of a long flight of steps. A couple 
of well. carved lions, in grey sandstone, guarded the lower steps as effi- 
ciently as he did the upper ones. There were at least four pagodas, 
painted in like way, and guarded in like manner, in the great square 
of Katmandu. The guard house contained « large stand of arms of 
antique construction. There was also the Durbar, the residence of the 
Rajah, @ straggling building, almost European in its style, and gaudy 
enough to please even the late King of Bavaria; close to it was a huge 
deformed image of Siva, sitting in an uncomfortable posture on a 
square stone, violently gesticulating with her fourteen arms, perhaps 
at a pirty of heretical Bhootyas who were passing tranquilly by, lead. 
along their sheep, decidedly the cleanest and most respectable looking 
members of the group. Beyond, high and gloomy houses almost touched, 
their wooden fringes creaking responsively to one another across the 
narrow streets, while the owners of the cobwebby tenements, peeping 
out of the narrow windows in their balconies, made their remarks upon 
the strangers in not much more melodious tones; in an old court-yard 
a little way above, was visible an unwieldly rhinoceros, placidly con- 
templating a bundle of grass, from which it had satisfied its hunger, in 
happy ignorance that its life is dependent on that of the Rajah ; for in 
Nepiul it is a rule that the death of one great animal should be im- 
mediately followed by that of another, and, when a Rejah dies, a rhi- 
noceros is forthwith killedto keep bim company. As he stood tethered 
almost under the palace windows, we thought him at once a fitting 
moral and a characteristic background to this novel and interesting 

icture ” 

: Mr. Oliphantis most at home when describing some wonderful hunt— 
the capture of wild elephants—the death of some Indian tigress ;—but 
we pass over all such matters at once, that we may at greater length 
present the ‘“‘ambassador at home.” On cur traveller's arrival at 
Katmandu he found two Rajahs, father and son, sitting on the throne 
of Nepsul. On the first interview between the ambassador and his 
sovereign we have this account of the principal personages.— 

** The young king looked as imbecile as the old one, while his coun- 
tenance was far less prepossessing, as he seemed only to have just sense 
enough to be able to gratify the brutal and sensual passions to which 
he is a prey; whether the stories of wholesale executions of slaves 
taking place in his court-yard merely for his amusement are true or 
not, 1 cannot say, but he looked capable of any wickedness, and, though 
not more than twenty-two or twenty-three years old, had already ri- 
valled the atrocities of Nere. His countenance was not unlike those 
depicted on the walls of Indian towns, with the same large staring 
eyes, thin twisted moustache, sensual lips, and thick bull neck. His 
dress was handsome, and bis jewels were magnificent ; but in dress, in 
carriage, and in dignity of manner, the prime minister was unques- 
tionably the most distinguished-looking man in Durbar. He wore a 
magnificent robe of white silk embroidered with gold, and tight panta- 
loons of rich brocade, which set off his slim figure to advantage; his 
turban was a mass of sparkling diamonds, and his whole person seemed 
loaded with jewels. His sturdy body-guard, all armed with double- 
barrelled rifles, stood close behind his chair, and were the only soldiers 
in the tent; the nonchalant way in which he addressed the rajah, with 
folded arms and unbended knee, betokened the unbounded power he 
possesses in the state.” 


But to come to the moral at which we hinted in the beginning for 
the benefit of our London haunters of ‘ Lions,”—from the long chapter 
on the early life of Jung Bahadoor we will extract enough to convey an 
idea of the means by which he had risen to power. There is, however, 
one preliminary anecdote to tell.— . 


‘It was perhaps the near relationship of Jung to the Prime Minister 
that brought upon him the ill will of the Prince, who treated him with 
the most unmitigated animosity, and used every means in his power 
surreptitiously to destroy him. On one occasion he ordered him to cross 
& flooded moantain torrent on horseback, and when he bad reached the 
middle of the current, which was so furiously rapid that his horse could 
With difficulty keep his footing, the young Prince suddenly called him 
back, hopi g that, in the act of turning, the force of the stream would 
overpower both horse and rider. This danger Jung escaped, owing to 
his great nerve and presence of mind. In relating this anecdote he 
seemed to think that his life had been in more imminent peril than on 
any other occasion; though the following struck me as being 2 much 
More hazardous exploit. After the affair of the torrent the Prince was 
no longer at any pains to conceal his designs upon the life of the young 
adventurer, and that life being of no particular value to any one but 
Jung himself, it was a matter of perfect indifference to anybody and 
everybody whether the Prince amused himself by sacrificing Jung to 
his own dislikes or not. Itis by no means an uncommon mode of exe- 
Cution in Nepaul to throw the unfortunate victim down a well: Jung 
had often thought that it was entirely the fault of the aforesaid victim 
if he did not come up again alive and unhurt In order to prove the 
Matter satisfactorily, and also be prepared for any case of future emer- 
Bency, be practised the art of jumping down wells, and finally perfected 

imself therein. When, therefore, he heard that it was the intention 
of the Prince to throw him down a well, be was in no way dismayed, 
and only made one last request, in a very desponding tone, which was, 
that an exception might be made in his favour as regarded the be- 
lng cast down, and that he might be permitted to throw himself down. 

his was eo reasonable a request that it was at once granted; and, 
Surrounded by a large concourse of people—the Prince himself be 
ing present by way of a mornipg’s recreation—Jung repaired to the 
Well, where, divesting himself of all superfluous articles of clothing, 
and looking ‘very much as if he were bidding adieu for ever to the hap- 


g valley of Nepaul, he crossed his legs, and jumping boldly down, was 


t to the view of the prince and nobles, a dull splash alone testifying 








to his arrival at the bottom. Fortunately for Jung there was plenty of 
water—a fact of which most probably he was well aware—and there 
were, moreover, many chinks and crannies in the porous stone of which 
the well was built ; so, having learnt his lesson, Jung clung dexterously 
to the side of the well until midnight, when his friends, who had been 
previously apprised of the part they were to perform, came and rescued 
him from his uncomfortable position, and secreted him until affairs 
took such a turn as rendered it safe for Jung Bahadoor to resuscitate 
himself.” 


It is altogether impossible in a land of wholly different motives and 
means to judge how far the details of a story like this are correctly 
gathered and traly reported. We have scarcely a doubt that they are 
not exact!y rendered, because of the imperfect means of the reporter: 
—but the broad facts are sufficiently significant of the moral atmo- 
sphere whose individual product our English ladies of a certain class, 
in their love of excitement, found so alluring. 

The remainder cf the story seems to cohere tolerably well :—and it 
is a story more detestable than anything we have read since Carmichael 
Smith wrote the early life of Goolab Singh.—Thus it runs in Mr. Oli- 
phant’s narrative.— 


“During this eventful period in Jung Bahadoor’s life, his uncle, 
Mahtabar Singh, continued to administer the affairs of government 
with tolerable success; but the Ranee, to whom he was beholden for 
the position he occupied, turned the influence she had thus obtained 
over him to a bad account, and this gallant soldier and popular minis 
ter ultimately became distrusted and feared by his own friends, with 
whom the Ranee was no favourite. This unprincipled womun ill re- 

aid the devotion of her minister, for, on his refusing to comply with 

er request that he should put to death some of her personal enemies, 
she became at once his implacable foe, and ruthlessly resolved upon the 
destruction of her hitherto devoted ally. Thus Mahtabar Singh found 
himself alienated from and distrusted by his own faction, while he was 
abandoned by his former patroness, for whose favour he had sacrificed 
their adherence. The Ranee did not hesitate to apply to this very 
party for assistance in the furtherance of her nefarious design, and the 

rime minister was doomed to fell a victim to his own indecision by the 
a of his favourite nephew. One night, about eleven o’clock, a 
messenger came from the palace to inform him that his services were 
required by their Majesties—for the Queen had always kept up asem- 
blance of friendship with him. Without the slightest suspicion he re- 
paired to the palace, but scarcely had he ascended the great staircase, 
and was entering the room in which their Majesties were seated, when 
the report of a pistol rung through the room; the fatal bullet pierced 
the heart of the gallant old man, who staggered forward, and fell at 
the feet of the wretched woman who had been the instigator of the 
cruel murder. It is difficult to say what were the motives that prompted 
Jung Bahadoor to the perpetration of this detestable act, of which he 
always speaks now in terms of the deepest regret, but asserts that it 
was an act of necessity, from which there was no escaping. The plea 
which he invariably uses when referring to the catastrophe is, that 
either his iife or his uncle's must have been sacrificed, and he natur 
ally preferred that it should be the latter. However that may be, the 
immediate effect was, the formation of a new ministry, in which Jung 
held office in the capacity of commander-in-chief. The premier, Gug- 
gun Singh, was associated with two colleagues. A year had hardly 
elapsed before Guggun Singh was sbot while sitting in his own room 
This occurred in the year 1846; a sirdah was taken up cn suspicion of 
having committed this murder, and A biman Singh, one of the premier’s 
colleagues, was ordered by the Queen to put him to death; as, how- 
ever, the Rajah would not sanction the execution, Abiman Singh re- 
fused to obey the c mmand—a proceeding on his part which seems to 
have raised a suspicion in the mind of Jung that he had been concerned 
in the assassination. This suspicion he communicated to Fetteh Jung, 
the other colleague of the late prime minister. suggesting that Abiman 
Singh and the sirdar already in custody should be forthwith executed, 
and Futteh Jung installed as prime minister. Futteh Jung, however, 
refused to accede to so strong a measure; and Jung, whd was not of a 
nature to be thwarted in his plans, determined upon temporarily de- 
priving him of his liberty, in order to enable him to put the design into 
execution himself. He had no sooner decided upon his line of conduct 
than he displayed the utmost resolution in carrying it out. On the 
same night, and while at the palace, the suspicions «hich Jung already 
entertained were confirmed by his observing that Abiman Singh or- 
dered his men to load. It was no time for hesitation. The two col- 
leagues, with many of their adherents, were assembled in the large 
hail, where the Queen, in a highly excited state, was insisting upon an 
immediate disclosure of the murderer of Guggun Singh, who was sup- 
posed to have been her paramour. At this moment Jung gave the 
signal for the seizure of Futteh Jung. The attempt was no sooner made 
than his son, Karak Bikram Sah, imagining that his father’s life was 
at stake, rushed forward to save him, and seizing a kukri, had already 
dealt Bum Bahadoor a severe blow, when he was cut down by Dere 
Shum Shere Bahadoor, then a youth of sixteen or seventeen. Futteh 
Jung, vowing vengeance on the murderers of his son, sprang forward 
to avenge his death, and in another moment Bum Bahadoor, already 
seriously wounded, would have fallen at his feet, when the report of a 
rifle rang through the hall, and the timely bullet sped by the hand of 
Jung Bahadoor laid the gallant father by the side of his no less gallant 
son. Thus Jung’s coup d'état had taken rather a different turn from 
what he had intended ; the die, however, was cast, and everything de- 
pended upon his coolness and decision in the trying circumstances in 
which he was placed. Though he may have felt that his life was in 
most imminent peril, it is difficult to conceive how any man could at 
tain to such a pitch of cool desperation as to enact the scene which 
closed this frightful tragedy. ‘here still confronted him fourteen of 
the nobles whose leader had been slain before their eyes, and who 
thirsted for vengeance ; but the appearance at his side of that faithful 
body-guard, on whose fidelity the safety of the minister has more than 
once depended, precluded them from seizing the murderer of their 
chief. It was but too clear to those unhappy men what was to be the 
last act of his tragedy. Jung received the rifle from the hand of the 
man next him, and levelled it at the foremost of the little band. Four- 
teen times did that fatal report ring through the hall as one by one the 
rifles were handed to one who would trust no eye but his own, and at 
each shot another noble lay stretched on the ground. Abiman Singh 
alone escaped the deadly aim ; he managed to reach the door, but there 
he was cut almost in two by the sword of Krishbn Bahadoor. Thus, in 
a few moments, and by his own hend, had Jung rid himself of those 
whom he most feared. In that one room lay the corpses of the highest 
nobles of the land, shrouded by the dense smoke still hanging in the 
confined atmos; here, as if to hide the horrors of a tragedy that would 
not bear the light of day. The massacre now went on in all parts of 
the building. One hundred and fitty sirdars perished on that eventful 
night, and the panic was wide-spread and general. Before day had 
dawned Jung Buhadoor had been appointed prime minister of Nepaul, 
and had placed guards over the arsenal, treasury, and palace.” 

As we have said, the facts want the daylight of better history to 
make their bare narrative probable; but they represent horrors which 
there is too much reason to believe are true enough :—and it is useful, 
we repeat, that our ‘‘ Lion’’- loving public should see the sort of ** dis- 
tinguished foreigners” whom it is their unwholesome passion to erect 
into idols for a season.—Jung Bahadoor is not the first tiger who has 
been made the “‘ Lion” of London drawing-rooms, of late years :—and 
& supply of such seems, unhappily, not likely to fail, in cuse the taste 
should last.—Atheneum 

The above article was laid aside for insertion some weeks since; but 
we were reminded of it by the following pithy extract from a letter 
recently received from England. It alludes toa young relative of ours, 
who is a Regimental Surgeon in the service of the East India Company, 
and who has the good luck to be attached to the suite of an Envoy at 
Nepaul. ‘Harry is sketching, hunting Rhinoceroses, vaccinating 
Jung Bahadoor’s wives, and teaching them the Polka. He lives in an 
European climate, amidst Asiatic splendour, and in sight of the two 
highest peaks of the world.” 


——j@q>7 


GOETHE'S ** EGMONT,” AND THE GERMAN ACTORS 
IN LONDON. 


Although nota good play in any théatrical sense, “ Egmont,” like 
every work of that immortal writer, retains a deep hold on the mind 
that has once read it: the qualities demanded in a scenic picture of life, 
may be found more prominent and vigorous in far inferior writers: but 
the profound humanity, the organic creation, every touch of which 
speaks the poet, and, finally, the bright happy life that animates this 
work. make it something higher and deeper than an amusement. 

““Egment” was written in two strange and culminating epochs of 
Goethe’s life. It was commenced and sketched out in 1775, when he 











had just broken away from Lili; it was finished in Italy, when he had 
broken away from the trrbulence of youth, and commenced his great 
career of serene and noble life Can one not hear something of both 
epochs in the accents of this play? He had parted from Lili—why I 
will some day endeavour to explain—but his heart still yearned to- 
wards her. He lingered about her house, of nights, wrapped in hig 
cloak, mournfully happy if he could but catch a glimpse of her shadow 
on the curtain as she moved about the room. One night, as he stood 
there beneath the stars, he heard her singing. What was her song? It 
was the one he had written to her in the fresh morning of their love! 
“ Wherefore so resistlessly dost draw me?” &c. 


Her voice ceased. She rose and walked up and down the room. little 
knowing bow her sorrow was shared by him that caused it — little know- 
ing who stood beneath her window struggling with his feelings; strug- 
gling but conquering, as his victorious nature ever did. 

Goethe always sought consolation in Art. With ** Egmont” he cheated 
sorrow; and, although ‘ Egmont” is a tragedy, how little tragic emo- 
tion there is on the surface! To find that you must pierce dee For 
Goethe-—as the noodles tell you~was “so cold!” Noodles who sever 
penetrate beyond surfaces ! 

««Egmont”’ is not, properly speaking, a tragedy; nor is it, as com- 
monly said, a great historic play: it isa profoundly human play. Had 
Goethe been an historic mind he would certainly have produced a great 
painting of history here, in lieu of the individual, human picture it has 
pleased him to paint; for the time was pregnant with historic imgalse. 
Frederic the Great—over whom Carlyle now ponders—was resting on 
his splendi| laurels. Catherine of Russia, that great Empress, towered 
in the North. Paoli had struck for liberty. Washington and Frank- 
lin had achieved it. But Goethe, absorbed by Man, had little or no 
thought of the universal life which moves through History. “I and 
my immediate circle,” he says, ‘ did not meddle with the news of the 
day: our affair was to study Man: men in general we allowed to 
their own way.” An indifference which d.aws forth from politiciang 
like Mazzini a burst of passionate scorn; a scorn any one can under- 
stand, who contemplates Mazzini’s splendid and disinterested life, or 
who gazes on the ‘victorious sadness of his countenance” (to use the 
beautiful epithet applied to him by an exquisite friend of mine) but » 
scorn, nevertheless, which I take to be one-sided and unwise. It ig 
idle to quarrel with so great a nature as Goethe’s because it was not 
different from what it pleased God to make it. 

And, frankly, whit amount of historic insight and local colouring 
could be accepted in lieu of such deep poetic insight as we have here in 
Egmont and Ciara? Suppose the play a political manifesto—would 
any one,—except in hours of commotion—and genius creates for afl 
times—prefer that to the drama of the brain and heart acted here? No. 
The free and joyous and almost godlike carelecsness of Egmont is worth 
a whole tribune of patriotic orators. for in him we see Humanity, nota 
mood. ButI will not argue this point. Let me rather turn to the 
German troupe whom Mr. Mitchell has brought over for the delectation 
of a blasé public. 

The house was overflowing ; the audience in ecstacies; the success of 
the experiment unequivocal I was sure it would be so. Novelty, 
fashion, and a legitimate curiosity, were not bad things for a manager 
to speculate upon ; and considering how ignorant the public is, how in- 
capable of appreciating Art, how willing to take for granted that for- 
eigners must be artists, there is no reason to suppose that any deficien- 
cy in quality will interfere with the monetary success of this spe ula- 
tion. Iam glad of it: for Mr. Mitchell, above all managers, deserves 
to succeed: he is enterprising, generous, and keeps faith with the 

ublic. 
But you want to know what I think of these Germans? As far as I 
could gather, there were only three persons in the house who shared 
my opinion ; but this imposing minority satisfies me; and not being ac- 
customed to take my opinion from any higher authority than the Big 
Wig who holds his court in my breast, I shall ‘‘ fearlessly declare’’ (as 
writers say when they are under zo sort of peril whatever) that my ad- 
miration of the acting was that which one feels for mature medioerity— 
mediocrity without crudeness,—ripe. perfect, untroubled by a hope of 
future development! 

Herr Emil Devrient is accredited as the greatest tragic actor now 
living in Germany. I saw him years ego with very mitigated admira- 
tion, and last night that feeling was not changed. Heis a fine looking, 
not ungraceful man, with a hatchet face and a good voice. He tre 
the stage as ‘‘ to the manner born;” speaks with an agreeable accent, 
and a cultivated intelligence, so that you feel you are listening to @ 
gentleman, and one who understands what he is saying. Heis never 
great ; he has no flashes of genius; he never thrills you; but he is free 
from rant, extravagance, and tricks of all kinds. If I call him a Ger- 
man version of Davenport, or something like what Wallack is in trag- 
edy, I shall tolerably convey my impression. The great defects are @ 
want of impulse, a wan: of light and shade, and a want of self-indenti- 
fication with the passion of the part: he is always an actor, and you 
see him acting! Thus, in that exquisite love scene, where /gmont 
come in his splendour to gratify Clara’s feminine love of display—that 
scene which Scott appropriated in ‘‘ Kenilworth” with a coolness not 
surpassed by Dumas himself—Herr Devrient, instead of representing 
the playful tenderness and affectionate sympathy of a great man yield- 
ing to his mistress, and epjoying her girlish admiration, looked far,’ 
more like @ juvenile tragedian entering the green room and acking the - 
soubrette, ** How do you hke my makeup?” Why, sucha scene as that 
should have something of the gentle strength and compassionate loving- 
pees painted on the face of Millais’ Huguenot soldier—a sympathy with 
the feelirgs of his mistress, such as the oak must feel for the tendrilg 
that enclasp it. But Herr Devrient admired himself almost as much 
asshe did! “Me voi/d! what do you think of me now?” 

Then, again, the love making of that lovescene! Did Herr Devrient 
ever look lovingly into the depths of lovi: g eyes, or sit hand clasped 
beside one whose life leaped to meet his, that he can present us with 
such a picture of & hero’s love? His face—which has but two expres- 
sions—told nothing of what might have been passing in Eymont’s 
breast; his tones revealed nothing, his gestures nothing: Goethe had 
given him words to utter, and he uttered them—that is all 

You observe, I measure Herr Devrient by the standard of his own 
pretensions, not by the standard of contemporary acting. Place him 
beside Charles Kean, or Anderson, for example, and severity passes 
into admiration. What he may do with other characters remains to 
be seen; but from last night I have seen enough to assure me that a 
great actor he neither is nor will be. 

Clara was played by Frau Stolte, a pretty-eyed, ingenuous woman, 
whom I should like to see in comedy. Her C/ara was natural: but as 
I often say, according to whcse nature? Is Clara a genial loving girl 
of humble life, proud of ‘* keeping company” with a fine gentleman? 
Then rothing could well be more charming. But Egmont did not 
make a baxermadchen his mistress. Under all the naiveté and iguo- 
rance of Clara there is a rifined poetic nature: and ¢his is the nature 
according to which the actress should be natural! 

Of the others, I will only mention Herrn Birnstill and Denk, whose 
grotesqueness seemed to promise that if Mr. Mitchell would give us 
German comedies, instead of tragedies, there might be something more 
than gratified curiosity, and, ‘* German'without a master”—there might 
be amusement !—** Vivian” in the Leader. 


THE BRESLAU CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The catalogue of the Exhibition contains above 1,700 items, many of 
which include several articles belonging to the same branch of manu- 
facture. After a close inspection, the great divisions of the staple man- 
ufactures of the province remain the best guide; all that can be found 
of the same kind as good, or even better, elsewhere, it would be super- 
fluous to notice. Millinery, boots, hats, ready made ‘ gentlemen’s 
clothes,” soaps perfumery, artificial jewels, teeth ditto, corsets, and 
various ‘* mysteries of Paris” in crinolive, may all be dismissed. Bur- 
lington Arcade, the Soho Bazaar, and Regent Street suffice for their 
study, and to describe them from the borders of Poland were a waste of 
time and labour. Enough still remains “ racy of the soil” to fill halfa 
dozen letters, and the difficulty is to compress itintoone, With an ia- 
telligent appreciation of what is really valuable in the Exhibition, far 
more care has been taken to classify the native fabrics of the province 
than the imitations of articles of luxury. Thus the first division to the 
left on entering is devoted to the fossils and minerals of Silesia, which 
belong almost entirely to geological formations that yield iron and coal : 
there are a few specimens of agate and crystals, but the mass of the 
collection illustrates the formation of ceal. It is to be seen in every 
stage, from wood scarcely changed to the perfect stone-coal, and from 
the impression of the most delieate fern leaf to sections of the roots and 
trunks of gigantic palms and trees of northern latitudes—one of which, 
a yew, must have numbered four centuries of growth before it was im- 
bedded. From this department, an immense one of itself, the transition 
is easy to the ores and minerals ; the most extensive display of iron in 
all the stages of its manufacture is sent from the numerous forges or 
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Hutten of Count Renard, who alone occupies a large portion of the, 
basement of the building. The quelity of the metal produced at his 
works has secured it a local reputation, though other establishments, 
as the Laura Works at Beuthen, produce iron in bar and the larger 
forms in greater quantity. The Renard Works are unrivalled in the 
finer sorts, and of boop iron, nail-rods, wire, cast iron for cooking ves- 
sels, steel in many varieties, especially forged steel of the finest quali- 
ty, there is a most abundant supply. Sheet iron is exhibited trom these 
works of such a degree of tenuity that the leaves can be used for 
r. A bookbinder of Breslau has made an album of nothiog else, 
the pages of which turn as flexibly as the finest fabric of linen rags. 
As yet no extensive application for this form of the metal has been 
found, but the manager says the material must precede the use for it; 
rhaps books may hereafter be printed for the tropics on these metallic | 
aves, and defy the destructive power of ants of any colour or strength 
of forceps. We have only toinvent a white ink, and the thing is done. 
Of the finest sort the machinery rolls 7.040 square feet of what may be 
called leaf iron from a cwt. of metal. In point of price, however, the 
Silesian iron cannot compete with English; much is still smelted with 
wood, and the coal and iron di-tricts lie at great distances from each, 
so that much capital is consumed by the conveyance of fuel to the 
works. 

A “ fancy piece” decorates the centre of the trophy of bars and rods, 
from the Renard Works. It is a vase of polished coal, as solid as black 
marble, holding a large bouquet of flowers made of sheet iron, leaves, 

tale, and stems all perfectly graceful and natural, but sable as night. 

he effect is singular, the complete imitation having not the least re- 
semblance to nature, unless there are such blossoms on the banks of | 
Acheron; it is Flora in deep mourning. 

In front of the iron district is a gold formation, three bars and some 
lumps and corns, to the value of 1,000 thalers (£150), obtained by a 
M. Giittler from the refuse of arsenic. or of an earth containing arsenic. 
But the recovery of the metal does not pay, and it is a chymical curi- 
osity only. The above quantity is the essence of 1,380 centuers of raw 
material. 

Pursuing the national and the peculiar, we come next on a collec- 
tion of various kinds of beers in bottle, Bavarian, English, and Belgian 
—imitations of course. No tasting orders are issued, and no judgment 
of their merits can be pronounced, but by the English standard, Ger- 
man beer generally would be called a failure; it is light, thin, and 
often sour; in Berlin, except in the great hotels, it is especially vil- 
lainous. The Munich Bock beer is the best, but is not easy to get ge- 
nuine. The Silesian brewers are as liberal of water as their Berlin 
brethren. If Tacitus and the old chroniclers can be relied on, the Teu- 
tons have degenerated in this article, and the real German traditions 
of the art of brewing have only been preserved, like the trial by jury, 
by the Anglo Saxons. In genial proximity to the beer are the cured 
hams and sausages, and the next stall exhibits a collection of homwo- 
\pathic medicines. On the first landing of thestvircase to the galleries 
above is an exhibition of native tobacco and home-made cigars, the first 

from the estate of the Duke of Ratibor, Zembowitz. The plant in leaf 
looks well, and is of a rich brown, but no one uses it who can possibly 

tthe foreign article. Some of the cigars are marked at less than 
four thalers a thousand. Their make and twist are worth studying, 
as they are to be carefully avoided wherever met with. 

Above the tobacco, is the beet root sugar exhibition, a much more 
extensive one; nothing of the process is shown, but the results are all 
highly favourable. The loaf sugar is of snowy whiteness, though some- 
thing less crystalline than the colonial article when refined. The moist 
sugar is of a lighter colour ; in the candied state no difference between 
it and foreign sugar can be perceived. The chief exhibiting establish- 
ments are those of M. von Schonermark, in Prieborn, and Baron von 
Gablenz. 

Closing in the native sugars is a very varied collection of native li- 


| his lordship’s register. 





queurs, Curagoa extracted from corn, potato brandy, cider vinegar, 
and spirits and eSsences of all kinds, from absynthe to ** Jamaica” rum 

Distilling is an important business in the province ; the specimens ex- 
hibited are of the finer kinds, and some of them display not a little am- 
bition, at least in the labels. The great consumption of spirits is con- 
fined to the ordinary sorts. The tendency to dram drinking which is 
remarked in the lower classes of the great towns has been ascribed to 
the inferior quality of the beer, which is very possible; but it would be 
difficult to get the mass of the people to pay the increased price that 
ean alone secure them a better article. 

The only other department of the main body of the buiiding that at- 
tracts notice is that of the carriages. There is a large demand for the 
Breslau built carriages in I’oland, and some of them dre finished in 
very costly style. In shape and design there is nothing novel to be ob- 
served. The principal exhibitors are the Messrs. Erpff. M. Dressler 
has sent a phaeton of which every part is iron except the spokes of the 
wheels.—Breslau Letter, May 29. 





LORD NORBURY AS ‘** HAWTHORN.” 


We now come to the promised anecdote: Shortly after his elevation 
to the bench, the Earl of Westmoreland was sent over as Viceroy, and, 
as was customary on such occasions, Lady Westmoreland gave a mask- 
ed ball, issued cards to the é/ite of the Irish aristocracy then in Dublin, 
and among the rest to Lord Norbury. His Lordship appeared at the 
ball as ‘“‘ Hawthorn,” a character in the English opera of ‘‘ Love in a 
Village,” and, if the papers of the day are to be relied on, he not only 
acted the part well, but looked it to admiration. The description of thes 
dress is taken from a Dublin paper, published the morning after the 
ball. ‘The upper garment was a hunting frock, composed of green 
tabinet, with mother of pearl buttons; the other two garments were of 
the same material, but of different colours. The waistcoat had a black 
stripe on a yellow ground: the unmentionables were looped with knee- 
buckles; his legs (and a handsome, well shaped pair he had) were en- 
cased in white silk stockings, and his feet in a pair of Spanish leather 
buskins. He wore an Alpine hat and feather, carried a fowling piece 
on his shoulder, and was attended by a brace of well trained pointers. 
Set off thus, he «ppeared at Lady Westmoreland’s ball, to the delight 
of the old ladies, and to the amusement of the young ones.” The sum- 
mer assizes were shortly after struck. He chose the “ Home Circuit,” 
which is composed of the midland counties surrounding the city of 
Dablin. It was the summer previous to the rebellion of 1798, and hap- 
pened to be excessively warm. The criminal calendar on the entire 
circuit also happened to be very heavy. 

In the county of Kildare, there were some forty or fifty persons to be 
tried for high treason, amongst which was a man named Coffy, a per 
son of some note inthe county. Asa matter of course he went down 
brimfal of the law of treason. Anticipating a hot time of it, he wisely 
or unwisely thought his ball dress was the coolest he could travel in, 
that it would be equally cool and comfortable in a crowded court, as in 
@ travelling carriage. He put it on under his judicial robes and went 
down to Atley, the county town of Kildare. The next morning he 
breakfasted at 8 o'clock; the first trumpet to open the court was sound- 
ed at 9. He then commenced robing, having first put on his ball dress ; 
at 10 the second trumpet sounded, and he proceeded to court in the 
sheriff’s carriage, accompanied by that functionary and his posse. As 
was before hinted, the day was warm beyond all comparison, and from 
the popularity of Coffy and the cause in which he was embarked, the 
court-room was crowded to suffocation. Upon taking his seat on the 
bench he ordered the windows to be thrown up—the court was now 
opened by proclamation, after which, Coffy was placed in the dock and 
arraigned. He was defended by two very eminent members of the bar 
of that day ; one of them was Mr. Thomas Wallace, and the other was 
Mr L. McNally, the author of the pretty ballad called the ‘‘ Lass of 
Richmond Hill.” They are both long since dead. 

His lordship’s weak side was known to every member of the bar, and 
they invariably took advantage of it. The plan adopted by Coffy’s 
counsel was to confuse him by starting technical objections to the in 
dictment and the prosecutor’s evidence. The moment he became con- 

» excitement set in, he lost all command of himself, and became 
totally unconscious of what he said or did. Hislordship was, moreover, 
addicted to certain peculiarities, which marked each paroxysm of his 
mental disorder as it arose ; the first phase of it was indicated by his 
involuntarily turning up the sleeves of his robes, then down again. 
The next phase, which was more violent than the first, was indica- 
ted by ye rege! on his seat from side to = ; ie at third 
paroxyém, which was the climax, he began to twist his wig from one 
side of his head to the other; at this po of the Gienstere he lost all 
Consciousness, and so continued as long as the excitement lasted. 

The indictment was now read; after which Mr. Wallace rose and in- 
sisted it was bad. It was, he said, laid under the statute of Edward 
the Third, and in counting on it, the pleader did not follow the words 
of the statute. He then pitched into his lordship, and was followed by 


McNally. During Wallace's argument he began to tuck up his sleeves, 
him, During his harangue he rocked and rocked 
turned his wig from one side to the other at least twenty 


but ee | finished him, 
_himeelf, 


times. Whilst this process was going on, the zone or belt that fastened 
the robe round his waist was loosened, and the robe slung from side to 
side as his body rocked to and fro; his wig was also unloosed From 
the badgering he received from the two lawyers, his mind became a 
perfect puddle; the law and the facts were so mixed up in it, he could 
not separate or distinguish one from the other, nor could counsel, even 
if they would, relieve him, Mr. Wallace insisted the trial should stop. 

Lord Norbury insisted it should go on. 

Wallace—‘ My Lord, if you proceed with this man’s trial and con- 
vict and hang him under this indictment, which you assuredly will, 
you commit an outrage on law and justice that never can be atoned 
for. I tel) your lordship and the jury, you will have his life to answer 
for.” Mr. Wallace threw down his brief and refused to defend the 
prisoner. The Chief Justice became so infuriated by these remarks, he 
could no longer contain himself. He jumped up from his seat and cal- 
led out to the sheriff to take Mr. Wallace into custody ; in doing so his 
wig lost its balance, and overboard it went, his robe s'ipped down about 
his heels and there he stood revealed in his green jacket, striped waist- 
coat, and buff breeches, the identical costume in which he appeared at 
Lady Westmoreland’s ball, the whole audience, as if by concert, burst 
into ® horse laugh; the room was instantly a perfect Babel, screaming, 
laughing, hooting, and shouting; the sheriff endeavored to restore order 
but it was of no use; he would not be listened to; he then ordered his 
posse to clear the court-room ; they were kicked and hustled about by 
the mob like so many feot balls. 

Somebody suggested to call in the military, upon which, Sir William 
Burroughs, one of the grand jurors, who happened to be in court, went 
to the sheriff, and after a short conference they called Peter Jackson 
i The trio went round to the bench, put on his 
wig, adjusted his robe, and placed him on his seat ; for his lordship was 
so completely unconscious of what he did himself, and of what was pas- 
sing round him, that he stood as mute and motionless as a statute 
during the whole of the extraordinary scene. It seems that Sir William 
Burroughs and the sheriff prevailed upon bim to adjourn the court, 
which was done, amidst the most uproaridus cheers of the audience, 
echoed by the mob outside. His lordship soon after left the room, 
through a private entrance communicating with the sheriff's hotel.— 
The next morning, whether from shame and chagrin, or from what other 
cause is not known, he went into the record court, and Baron Smith, a 
very amiable and humane man, took his place in the crown court — 
Coffy’s trial was commenced de nova, and, by the manceuvre played by 
Wallace and McNally the day previous, his head was kept on his shoul- 
ders. He was found guilty only of sedition.—Evening Post. 


———— .-_—_ 


THe THEATRE or THE TurILeRtes; Vouraine.—The dinner given 
by the President of the Republic to the superior officers of the army of 
Paris, took place in the grand gallery of the Palace of the Tuileries. 
At 9 o’clock the company adjourned to the theatre of the Palace, where 


; a number of ladies, the members of the Diplomatic body, and those of 


the Senate, Council of State, and Legislative Corps, had already as- 
sembled The piece was Mademoiselle de la Seigliére, performed by 
the artistes of the Francais, and the Rendez-vous Bourgeois, acted by 
the performers of the Opera Comique. The amusements lasted till 1 in 
the morning. The theatre, which has not been open since the revolu- 
tion of February, was handsomely decorated for the occasion. It was 
built, as is known, in the time of Louis X[V., aad a peculiar interest 
is attached to it from its political as well as artistical character. It 
was originally comprised in the improvements made by that Monarch 
in the Palace itself, and under the name of Sa/le des Machines served 
for the first representation of the Psyche of Moliére. In 1720 Louis 
XV., then scarcely 12 years old, danced on the stage of the theatre in 
company with several little grands seigneurs in the piece of the In- 
connu. In 1730 permission was given by Louis XV. to the architect 
Servandoni for the exhibition of pantomimes. After the destruction 
of a part of the buildings of the Pala.s Royal by fire, in 1763, the opera 
was transfesred into the Tuileries, and concerts were given there 
thrice a week. In 1770 the crazy state of the Theatre of the Rue 
Fosses St. Germain forced the comedians of the Comedie Frangaise to 
occupy the Sadle of the Tuileries until the construction of the Odeon. 
But it was in the same Salle des Tuileries that Voltaire appeared, who 
had come to Paris from Ferney to enjoy the triumph that was so soon 
followea by his death. Animmense multitude welcomed with enthu- 
siastic shouts the patriarch of literature; and the moment his carriage 
was seen near the Carrousel deafening cries of ‘* Vive Voltaire” burst 
forth, and were repeated for hours. Voltaire was assisted from his 
carriage by the Marquis de Villette, who supported him on his arm as 
he entered the theatre The moment he was seen, the most enthusiastic 
shouts hailed him; flowers were flung in his way as he passed, and 
high born and beautiful dames were proud to be allowed to kiss his 
hands. Voltaire sat in the box appropriated to the gentlemen of the 
chamber, opposite to the Count d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. At 
the summons of the audience an actor placed a crown on his head, and 
the applause never ceased during the performance of Jrene. The cur- 
tain fell, and rose in a moment after, when the bust of Voltaire was 
seen on the stage, raised on a pedestal, with all actors around it, and 
Vestris advanced and deposited on the bust acrownof laurels. Thun- 
ders of applause followed Vestris then read to the audience the well- 
known verses composed for the occasion. JVanine was then played; 
after which the Count d’Artois sent a man of the highest rank to com- 
pliment the poet in his name. In 1792 the theatre of the Tuileries was 
completely destroyed. In 1793 other actors performed in the Sail/e de 
Spectacles; the Convention quitted the Manége, and held its sit- 
ting there; while the wardrobe and dressing rooms were set apart 
for the committee-rooms of the Assembly. Of course every part of the 
Palace changed its name; the Pavillon Marsac was termed the Palais 
de l’'Egalité; Flore that of Liberty; and the Horloge that of Unity ; 
and the tumultuous and ferocious auditory that applauded or menaced 
the various orators had their places in the amphitheatre. The Con- 
vention occupied the same place till it ceased to exist. The Anciens 
replaced them. They remained till the 18th Brumaire, when they 
quitted it, to return no more. 
The Saile des Spectacles was restored to its original uses, and was 
enlarged, improved, and handsomely decorated under the Empire and 
Restoration. 





BenGat CAvALRY— THE RESULTS OF PREJUDICE. — The annexed 
comments on a recent occurrence in Upper India (already noticed in 
our columns) are copied from the De/hi Gazette of April 26. There is 
so much common sense in them, that it is difficult to believe that the 
pernicious system denounced can continue in favour at head quarters. 

The fort of Shubqudr, about 20 miles from Peshawur, in a north-wes- 
terly direction, is occupied by a British garrison for the protection of 
the surrounding villagers from the attacks of the Momunds, who inha- 
bit the neighbouring hills. The villages arcund Shubqudr have, for 
some time past, been threatened with hostile visits from the hill tribes, 
and the troops stationed at the fort have been kept in a constant state 
of uncertainty about the expected attacks. About 2 p m., on the mor- 
ning of the 31st ult., reports of fire-arms having been heard in the di- 
rection of the threatened villages, the 5th troop of the 7th Light Uavalry, 
under Lieutenant F. R. Tottenham, were ordered out; they proceeded 
towards the spot, and very soon succeeded in getting between a party 
of Momunds and their native mountains; in fact, they took up a most 
favourable position, and occupied the only two roads by which their 
enemies could escape. The Momunds soon came in sight, and on find- 
ing their path renege pes they fired a brisk volley into Lieutenant 
Tottenham’s party. Lieutenant Tottenham gave the order to charge, 
and, with the view of leading them, dashed forward, but his feelings 
may be more easily imagined than described on finding that he was 
only followed by four of the troopers, the remainder having positively 
refused to obey the order. Every means of inducing them to advance 
was urged, but in vain, and from all we can learn the Momunds reach. 
ed their homes in safety. A court of inquiry, consisting of three field 
officers, was to have assembled on the 5th inst., and the Ist troop was 
under orders to relieve the 5th on the Ist inst. Itis to be hoped that 
the matter will be fully investigated, and the causes that have led to 
this disastrous business be brought to light. 

The above may be relied on as a correct version of a most unfortu- 
nate affair, which has recalled to mind the many similar stories which 
stain the past history of our regular native cavalry. The most fata] 
error that the Government of this country ever committed was to raise 
regular regiments of native cavalry, and mount, dress, equip, and arm 
Hindoos and Mussulmans like British dragoons. In Bengal we have 
ten regiments of regular native cavalry, most of which, it is no exag- 
geration to say, are worse than useless to the public service. We do 
not mean this as a reproach to the men, for we see them behave admi- 
rably when they are mounted, dressed, and armed after their own fa 





shion ; but it is entirely the fault of the system. If a soldier of un- 
doubted courage finds himself seated on a slippery saddle, cramped by 
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tight clothes, and a sword in his hand that is good for nothing but to 
make a bright show on parade, he will hesitate—nay, more—he will 
refuse to charge an enemy ; for if he does, he goes to almost certain de. 
struction, while he knows that far from offending the enemy, he cannot 
even defend himself. It is imperatively necessary thata cavalry gol. 
dier should find himself strong and firm in his seat, easy in hig dress 
so as to have perfect freedom of action, and with a weapon in his hand 
capable of cutting down an adversary ata blow. There is scarcely g 
more pitiable spectacle in the world than a native trooper mounted on 
an English saddle, tightened by his dress to the stiffoess of a mumm 
half suffocated with a leather collar, and a regulation sword in his hand. 
which must always be blunted by the steel scabbard in which it is ea. 
cased. This poor fellow, who hus the utmost difficulty in sticking to 
his saddle, whose body and arms are rendered useless by a tight dra. 
goon dress, and whose sword would scarcely cut a turnip in two, is or- 
dered to charge the enemy. And if he fails to do what few men in the 
world would do in his place, courts of inquiry are held, regiments dis. 
banded, and their cowardice is commented upon in terms of astonish. 
ment and bitterest reproach. This is truly ridiculous. The system, 
and not the men, is to be blamed. Let them be mounted on their own 
horses, their own saddles; dressed after their own fashion, and armed 
with the sharp native sword, and they will fight as well as the native 
irregular cavalry. Until this change be made, we shall constantly be 
hearing of affairs like the recent Shubqudr one. Lord Dalhousie hag 
done much for India ; his name is associated with some of the greatest 
events in the annals of India; but no act of his would be more useful, 
or more essential to the welfare of India, than his getting the Home 
Government to do away entirely with the native regular cavalry, and 
expend the money thus saved in raising and supporting other regiments 
that could do service in the field. 





Enro.tuep Pensioners: THEIR REAL VALUE As SOLDIERS.—The 
enrolled pensioners of the London district were reviewed before hig 
Royal Highness the Dake of Cambridge, at 11 o'clock yesterday, in 
Hyde-park. Lord Hardinge, the Adjutant-General, and several staff 
officers, were present, and the spectacle attracted a very large assem. 
blage of people. The pensioners under the command of Major Tulloch, 
Military Superintendent, were divided into four battalions and num- 
bered about 1,800, including the drummers and fifers. When they had 
formed in line the Dake of Cambridge, attended by the staff (which 
was by no means numerous), inspected them, riding in front and 
closely scrutinizing their appearance, and then the routine operation 
of marching past the colours, at which his Royal Highness and the 
other officers were stationed, first in slow and then in quick time, wag 
performed. It must be confessed that in spite of the firm bearing and 
soldier-like look of the men, one would not like to see them exposed to 
active service in the field. Behind stone walls, in trenches, or as q 
reserve, these tried old warriors would be doubtless invincible, but 
age and the wear and tear of ‘‘soldiering” have done their work on 
many of them, and rounded shoulders and poked out elbows indicated 
not a few who had laid down their arms and had beaten their bayonets 
into plougbshares or garden scissors so long ago as to have lost the 
habits of their ancient calling. Although their movements were not 
distinguished by the solid weight and youthful vigour of the Guards, 
or by the buoyant quickness of our Light Infantry regiments, the ex- 
pression of the review was most satisfactory. It is said that they did 
not take either slow or quick timein marching so fast as the line now- 
a days, but no one could object to the rapidity and closeness of their 
firing. The evolutions which followed the review were not numerous. 
There was the usual amount of hollow squares formed to repulse ima- 
ginary attacks of cavalry, of file firing, firing by companies, of move- 
ments in eche/on and deploying into line, charging &c. The advance of 
the whole of the battalions in line and the * charging bayonets” were re- 
markably steady and imposing. It was a saying of Sir Ralph Aber- 
combie that ‘‘ one unsteady bayonet spoiled a regiment ;” but certainly 
there was no such blemish to be discovered amid the ranks of these old 
bayoneteers. Any one who saw the review yesteriay must be satisfied 
that in the enrolled rensioners we have an invaluable defensive force for 
garrison duty and for the more ponderous operations of war; but the 
Waterloo, Peninsular, and Indian medals on many a gallant breast 
were suflicient evidence, without the physical demonstrations alluded 
to, that beyond this we must expect nothing from soldiers who have 
already done good service. Their appearance and their precision in 
evolution reflect great credit on the officers: and for the effect of the 
uniform, when seen en masse, however it may be objected to in detail 
by those who admire ‘ the Nessus shirt’”’ which the Grenadier, is com- 
pelled to wear in the shape of a scarlet coat, no one could find fau/é 
with the blue frock as being unsightly, inconvenient, or unsoldier\ike. 
The firing inspired great alarm in myriads of little children and nur- 
serymaids. who fell back in great confusion on Kensington gardens, and 
so many dogs got within the lines and stood fire that we must suppose 
the pensioners as a body patronise those faithful animals, and bring 
them out on purpose. The multitude on the field was very great— 
perhaps 30,000 persons. At half past 12 o’clock the evolutions ter- 
minated, and the pensioners marched off the ground amid the vheer- 
ing of the people.— Times drd inst. 





Frencu Convict EsTaspLisHMENT AT CAYENNE.—The following 
particulars respecting the convict establishment at Cayenne are given 
in the Demerara Royal Gazette: ‘* Active preparations were being 
made for the establishment of the new penitentiaries. The site chosen 
will probably be the leeward district, comprehended between the rivers 
Cayenne and Kuror, where there is a large old cotton estate in a se- 
cluded position, belonging to the Government, which will probably 
form in the end the exact location of the camps. In the first instance, 
however, the convicts, to the amount of about 1200 or 1600, will be 
lodged, for the sake of salubrity, one-half in the Iles du Salut, which 
are situated between 30 and 40 miles from Cayenne, and about eight or 
ten from Kuron, and the other half in a ship of the line anchored close 
by in the roadstead, alternately changing quarters from the shore to 
the ship to secure their health. This Cayenne scheme, though one 
might fancy the contrary from reading the English papers, is an act of 
greut clemency on the part of Louis Napoleon. An idea has gone abroad 
that the ‘ penitentiaries’ were destined only for political offenders—the 
Changarniers, Thierses, andsoon. But this isa mistake There are 
about six thousand convicts working in the hulks of Brest, Toulon, and 
Rochfort. When Louis Napoleon consolidated his power, he caused re- 
gistries to be opened at those places for such of the convicts as wished 
voluntarily to be removed to Cayenne, on condition of part of their sen- 
tences being remitted. Not less than 3000 of the convicts immediately en- 
tered their names on these registries, and such are the persons who are 
to be ‘deported’ to Cayenne. When their punishments are over, lands 
will oe granted them if they behave well, and they can turn settlers. 
Half the revolutions in France have been caused by liberated convicts, 
so that a political as well as a humane object is gained by thus getting 
rid of them. The vessel L’Allierand and Le Duguesclin were momen- 
tarily expected from Brest, the first with 300 and the second with 600 
or 700 convicts.” 


Our contemporary’s notions of Louis Napoleon’s clemency are pecu- 
liar ; although his political sagacity cannot be questioned in thus “ get- 
ting rid” (expressive phrase) of the agents inso many revolutions. Per- 
haps his humanity may be brought more fully to light when we have an 
explanation of that singular sea-fight, said to have occurred recently 
on the coast of Cayenne. 





A Rosrn 1n Dirricu.ties.—Such is the heading of the subjoined re- 
markable story. Might it not with equal propriety have been intrc- 
duced as ‘“‘ A Penny-a-liner in Difficulties.” ? 


While Mr. Charles Newall, granite-hewer in Dalbeattie, was plying 
his vocation on Thursday last at Craignair Quarry, his attention was 
suddenly arrested by cries strongly indicative of distress proceeding 
from one or other of the feathered denizens of the wood. On throwing 
from him his tools and hurrying to the spot whence the sounds proceed- 
ed, he discovered a robin apparently in a state of the greatest agita- 
tion, whose movements immediately certified him of the true cause of 
the alarm. An adder 20 inches long, and one inch in circumference, 
had managed to drag itself up the face of the quarry, and was at that 
moment in the very act of protruding hia ugly head over the edge of a 
nest built among the stumps of the cutdown brush wood, and containing 
poor mother robin’s unfledged offspring—her maternal instinct prompt- 
ing her to the only defence of which she was capable. She was engage 
when Mr. Newall first got his eye upon her in alternitely coming aoee 
the one moment upon the spoliator, darting her beak into his forehead, 
and anon rising on the other to the height of a yard or so above the 
scene of danger. It was the act of a moment for Mr. Newall to dislodge 





the aggressor. But in doing so two of the little birds were thrown = 
of their nest, where, however, they were speedily and carefully rep’ 
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ced. While Mr. Newall was killing the adder, the joy of the parent 
pird was so excessive, that she actually perched on the left arm of her 
benefactor, and watched with an unmistakeable and intense delight 
every blow inflicted by his right on her merciless and disappointed 
enemy ; and when that enemy lay dead, she alighted upon an pecked 
the lifeless trunk with all her vigour, and, revenge thus taken, entered 
her nest, and having ascertained that all was safe, swiftly repaired to 
neighbouring branch, and piped, as she best could, what was no doubt 
meant for a bymn of gratitude and a song of triumph. When at work 
since Mr. Newall has been evidently recognised by the tiny biped, and 
we do hope that nothing may occur to interrupt a friendship originating 
jn circumstances so specially interesting. — Dumfries Courter. 





As autt By A Fisu.—The Paris Tribunal of Correctional Police 
is frequently called upon to award damages for injuries inflicted by 
dogs and other animals, for which the owners are civilly responsible, 
put it is rather a novel thing for it to be called on to do so in the case 
of @ fish. Such, however, was the case on a certain Saturday, as re- 
ported by Galignani, when a dealer in shellfish at the fish-market, 
was summone! by a Madame Grebuchet, who claimed 30 fr. damages 
for the injury caused to her nose by one of the defendant’s lobsters. 
The plaintiff wishing to regale her husband with a tit- bit for his din- 
ner, went to the market, and was bargaining for a lobster, which she 
took up in her hand, but threw it down again, saying it was not fresh. 
The dealer protested that it was alive, but Madame Grebuchet asserted 
the contrary, and that it even stunk. To satisfy herself that such was 
the case, she a second time applied her nose to it, when the lobster, as 
jf in defence of its own veracity, seized hold of Madame Grebuchet’s 
nose with its claw and held it fast. She screamed for assistance, but 
instead of immediately renJering it, the dealer and her companions 
around burst out into a laugh, and it was some little time before the 
nose of the lady could be released.. The fishwoman in her defence 
maintained that she was not to blame, and that the mischief was solely 
caused by the imprudence of Madame Grebuchet, in applyiug her nose 
so close to the lobster’s claw, when she was told that it was alive ; and 
the Tribunal taking the same view of the case, the complaint was dis- 
missed, and the plaintiff ordered to pay the costs. 





Tue New Powper MaGazines At Liverpoo..—Arrangements have 
been perfected for commeacing the erection of the store- keeper’s, as- 
sistant-keeper’s, and workmen's houses on a plot of land at Broom- 
brough. The land purchased comprises about two acres; and the 
buildings, which will, for the present, be about ten in number, will 
cost about £2,500 The powder-vessels, of which there will be three, 
are to be moored between Brombrough Pool and Eastham, about a 
mile, or rather more, from the shore, a position on which the Master 
General of the Ordnance is satisfied that, in the possible event of an ex- 
plosion, no material injury could be done to the town of Liverpool, or 
on the Cheshire side of the Mersey: nor would an explosion on one 
vessel communicate to the others. Two of the floating magaziaes will 
cost £21,000, and are nearly ready for launching, one from the yard 
of Messrs. Clarke, and the other from that of Mr. Roydon. No iron 
whatever is used in the construction of the vessels, all being of wood 
and copper. Two syphons, one foot in diameter, are to be introduced 
into every vessel, so that an enormous quantity of water can be poured 
in immediately in case of need, on the approach of an enemy, for in- 
stance. No fires are to be allowed on board. Lightning conductors 
are to be fitted up under the direction of Sir W. Snow Harris. There 
are other regulations for combining strength and security. A watch 
of two men is to be on board of each vessel. The vessels are of immense 
strength; and the Master General of the Ordnance has permitted the 
quantity stored to be increased from ten thousand barrels to fifteen 
thousand barrels. 

A Decision ror Rexticious Booxmen.—The Journal des Deébats 
announces a discovery which, for the present at least, seems to set a 
long agitated literary question at rest. As many of our readers well 
know, the authorship of the famous work commonly ascribed to Thomas 
a Kempis, ** De Imitatione Christi,” has been disputed for nearly four 
ceataries. A small library has been written on the theme,—especially 
by French and Netherland antiquaries,—and the tendency of opinion 
in France, at least, has been to give the merit of this celebrated pro- 
‘duction to John Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, who 
died in 1429. Kempis was an excellent copyist; his copy of the Bible— 
the labour of fifteen years—was thought a masterpiece of calligraphic 








art; and it has heen inferred by M. Barbier and M. Leroy that he was 
merely employed in transcribing the work of Gerson. This inference 
has been drawn mainly from the name and date of an ancient manu- 
script of the ** De Imitatione”’ preserved in the Library at Valenciennes. 
But, as we learn from the Dévats, M. Malou, Bishop of Bruges, has 
found a manuscript in the Library at Brussels which bears the name 
of Thomas 4 Kempis ten years older in date than the one at Valen- 
ciennes,—and M Muller, Bishop of Munster, has discovered several 
old MS copies, one of which is of the same date as the Brussels MS. 
and also bears*the name of Kempis. ‘‘ Thus,” says our contemporary, 
“the pious recluse of the fifteenth century, Master Thomas of Mount 
St. Agues and canon of Utrecht, called Thomas a Kempis from the name 
of Kempen, the place of his birth, is now re-established as the true 
author of this celebrated and inimitable work.” With this decision 
Belgian antiquaries will of course be satisfied. The controversy was 
one of dates and names ; and the attempt to encumber it,as M Barbier 
did, with comparisons of style and thought was of little use. Almost 
every writer has his one best book. 





Tue Orv Duke AGain,—To the statuary glories which have been 
heaped upon him even to satiety, the Duke of Wellington is about to 
have an opportunity of adding—if so disposed—the popular banquet 
honours paid to a Peel anda Grey. A statue of the Duke is to be in- 
augurated in a short time at Edinburgh, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Town-Council to reporton the expediency of the Magis- 
trates and Town Council taking part in some public demonstration on 
the occasion, and also ia the propriety of inviting the Duke to a public 
banquet to be given by the citizens of Edinburgh. Whether at his ad- 
vanced age the ‘* hero of a hundred fights” may be disposed to un- 
dergo the fatigue of such a popular apotheosis, is uncertain; but if he 
thould, there can be no doubt of his being received with a “ cead mille 
fealtaigh.”” The Scotch have a passion for military glory ; and there 
8 something in the quiet, andemonstrative character of the Duke, and 
his unimaginative sound judgment, akin to the Scotch, and possessing 
freat attractions for them. Such a banquet would indeed be a gather- 

lug of Highlander and Lowlander, Borderer and Shetlander. 


Wixpsor Evecrion —The election for Windsor on Saturday last re- 
ited in a triumph to the Free trade candidate It is said that the 
Queen gave orders, as soon as the death of General Reid opened the 
brospect of an election, that no sort of influence should be exerted on 
the members of her household, or on the tradesmen and others whose 
business depends on the Castle. This was construed as a practical de 
‘aration by Her Majesty in favour of Free trade, and an exercise of 
“tT paramount influence to override the powerful but only secondary 
“laence of the political Government of the day. However, it is com- 
™n report in Windsor, that the ‘* Government screw” was after all 
Le 80 strongly last week, even in the household, that a second inti. 
ele had to be given of the Queen’s desire that her retainers and 
Me esmen should not be interfered with in their political action The 
et has been the return of the Free-trader, by a vote of three to two 
sit 1€ constituency. The numbers were—for Grenfell, 330; for Van- 

tart, 230; majority for Grenfell, 100.— Spectator, 29th. May. 








pen ANCERY Rerorms.—The Lord Chancellor’s bill to amend the 
4 ‘ctice and course of proceedings in the Court of Chancery, as amend- 
hee Just been printed by order of the House of Lords, and will be 
poy J brought before the House of Commons. As amended, the bill 
lean 62 clauses, and is to come into force from and after the Ist of 

tied oe next, Among the improvements to be effected by this prac 
liey measure is the discontinuance of engrossing bills on parchment, in 
me Which a printed bill is to be filed. Writs of subpoena and sum- 
a are to be abolished ; and further it is proposed to get rid of a good 
eee technicalities in equity proceedings, and to simplify the same. A 
pest naan is to be introduced into the Court of Chancery witb re- 
Y on 0 the examination of witnesses. Witnesses are to be examined 

and a of the examiners when orally examined. Affidavits may be filed, 
of the terwards the deponents may be orally examined in the presence 
ters’ F ~sitae to the suit. This bill, with the bill to abolish the Mas 
framed ces, will come into force at the same time, under rules to be 
tesion’ and may be regarded as the Chancery reforms of the present 
D. (This notification is agreeable enough, as far as it goes—but 


What i 4 ad 2 . . 
away ae xy of the bill passing, before Parliament itself passes 





Tue GrowrH or SALMon.—An attempt bas been made within the 
last few weeks, under the direction of the Tweed Commissioners, to ob- 
tain further information respecting the changes which take place in the 

rowth of salmon. A large number of fish which had spawned above 
Whitadder bridge have been marked. The salmon-shaped fish, with 
dark pectoral fins and a bluish green silvery body, which are believed 
to be salmon smolts, have been marked by cutting the upper part of the 
tail and the fin immediately above it; and the larger and thicker fish, 
with bright orange pectorals, and a duller hue of body, called bull- 
trout smolts, have had the lower part of the tail and lower back fin cut. 
Both have an Indiarubber band, stamped ‘“* Tweed, 1852,” above the 
tail. Doubt still exists whether the salmon species confine themselves 
in the sea to the estuaries of the rivers in which they breed or have been 
bred, or roam along the coast and enter other waters. The latter view 
is countenanced by a circumstance which has already occurred in con- 
nexion with these marked fish—one of the Whitadder kelts having been 
taken, two days after it was marked, at Seaton Sluice, about 100 miles 
from the mouth of the Tweed. 

Spurious Frencu Coin.—Remarkable ingenuity has been shown in 
Paris recently in the adulteration of five franc pieces. The modus 
operandi of the money utterers is stated to be as follows :—One side of 
this coin is carefully removed by the use of a very thin fine saw; as 
much of the interior as possible is then out out. The space left vacant 
is filled up with a composition having the same weight, and nearly the 
same sound or ring as silver. Then the side is carefully soldered on 
again and the coin has of course the same outward appearance as be- 
fore. Most of the pieces thus altered bear the effigy either of Louis 
XVIL., Charles X.. or Louis Philippe. The fraud was detected at the 
Bank of France. The deterioration of the coins thus altered is about 
seven tenths. _—_ 


An Onientat Amutet.—The Presse of Vienna contains the follow- 
ing paragrapb :—* Prince Metternich possesses an amulet which Lord 
Byron formerly wore round his neck, and which proves how superstiti- 
ous the noble lord was. This amulet, the inscriptions of which have been 
recently translated by the celebrated Orientalits, Momer Burgstale, con- 
tains a treaty entered into between Solomon and a she-devil, in virtue 
of which no harm could happen to the person who should wear the 
talisman. This treaty is written half in Turkish and half in Arabic. 
It contains besides prayers of Adam, Noab, Job, Jonah and Abraham. 
The first person who wore the amulet was Ibrahim, the son of Mustapha, 
in 1763. Solomon is spoken of in the Koran as the ruler of men and of 
devils” 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF THE PeriLs oF BALLOoNING.—Mr. Green, 
jun., made a balloon ascent from Frankfort on the 28th ult. After 
rising @ considerable height, and remaining some time over the town, 
he saw a storm approaching, and resolved to descend ina field. When 
the cords which he threw cut reached the earth, a number of peasants 
seized them, and pulled at them violently. They then seized the hoops 
and lower part of the balloon. This rendered it impossible for Mr. 
Green to open the valves, and the consequence was that the balloon 
burst with a loud explosion. The peasantry immediately tore the 
balloon to pieces, and dividei the pieces among themselves. Five of 
the peasants were arrested, but Mr. Green demands an indemnity of 
7,000 florins (about 17.000f.) 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 185. 


White. Black, 
1. Bto Kt4 ch. K tks Kt. 
2 Ktio K 6. Anything. 


3. Kt checkmat.s. 
—_——_—_ 

RunninG TEN MILES; THE QUICKEST TIME EVER MADE.—An ex- 
citing struggle for the championship took place on Monday, the 24th 
ult , on the well known pedestrian and cricket grounds adjoining Mr. 
Garratt’s Copenhagen Tavern, between Levett, the champion, and Jack- 
son, the American Deer. Betting before starting was 6 to 4 and 2 to 
1 on Levett; at the finish of the fifth mile, 2 to 1 on Jackson. The 
start took place at nine minutes to six o’clock. Jackson gained upon 
his opponent every mile, and he completed the ten miles in 51 min. 34 
sec., the quickest run ten miles on record, being ahead of Levett one 
third of a mile. 


A Raitway n Dirricuttres —A circumstance, perhaps unprece- 
dented in railway annals, has recently occurred to the Preston and 
Longridge Railway, the result of which has been that the line has been 
unavoida! ly closed, the locomotive power, carriages, and all the rolling 
stock having been tuken possession of and sold under 4 warrant of ex- 
ecution. 


Crystau Pavace Sratisrics.—The total number of pieces of cast 
iron employed in the ereetion of the crystal palace was 136,665, weigh- 
ing 8784 tons. There were 400,417 pieces of wrought iron, weighing 702 
tons; 264,972 pieces wrought timber, and 412,864 cubic feet of rough 
timber. The wages paid at the pars for the erection of the building came 
to £58,238, and the total cost was £176,030. 











TRENTON FALLS, 
NEIDA COUNTY, N. Y¥.—The propri tor informs the public that his Hotel, atthe 


above place, is open fur the recepiion of company. He is now prepared to receive fa- 
milies for the seasoun—the conveniences of the house having been rearranged during the re- 
cess by a cowpe ent architeci--a new and commocious wing added—hot and cold baths 
constructed, in short, the improvements have been of such acharacter asto add greatly to 


the comfort and enjoyment of visitors 

The proprietor trusts that. by bis unremitted attention to the wants of the travelling pub- 
lic, the patronage so /iberslily extended to him d: ric g the past nineteen seasons of his wan- 
age ment, will be continued—pledging himself to sustuin the acknowledged high revutation 
of the place. s 


MOORE 
A line of Stages is established for the season--leaving Utica on the arrival of the express 
train. jJunel2—6.. 





HENRY CLAY. 


(THE Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length likeness of HENRY CLAY, 
engraved in he finest style of Mezzurint and Stipple, by A. H. RITCHIE. Early and 
choice impressions can be secured by subscribing in the books of the canvassing agents, or 
at he office of we publishers, R. A. BaCc1A & Co, 23 Chambers Street. Price $3. Size 
of the engraving for framing, 2¢ 1-2 19 L-zineres. 
It is full length, and the atiitude 1s str: kiogly appropriate and effective. The face and form 
are those of Mr. Clay in his aturi-y, and the figure is full of dignity and elevation of char- 
acter, It wilibe universally welcome us the very best memorial of one upon whore tike we 
shall pot look again.— Daily Tume:. june 9, .m. 


HAYS’ HOUSE, 
DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 








G. F. POPE. 











LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT {LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


H. G. Lamar. O. A. LocHRANE. 


3IT: 
NIAGA%A FALLS PROPERTY, 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Coneul Buchanan 
3 (within one mile of the grest Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 
gin. 

The Dwelling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 49 ft. deep, with wing extending back | 
end celiar underneath the whole Stabling for ely ht horees; Carriage, Wash ani Wood 
Houses, with Burn and excellent Weil of Water. The Garden weil stocked with Fruits, _ 
and with Lawn aud Or ameutal Shrubbery, c.mprising about two ucres and a haif; com 
manding a beautiful park view, and possessing all the edvamages of te vicinijy of the 
village of Drummondvilie in Post-Office, Churches, ke &c. Bemg perfectly healthy, the 
situation ie pecaliarly edapted for the residence of a gentleman's femily or xentee! Board- 
ing House.—Terms |'bera| and reasonable.—Apply Uf by leter pust paid) to Mr. R. 8. 
Bucuanan, New York; Messrs. Hector & WiLLER, Solicivors, Toronto; or to Mr. Jno. 
A. OrncHarD, Avent, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land can 
be had if desired. May 15—2mos. 





FOR BANKS, BANKERS, INSURANCE CO’s, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINB. 


ConTENTs oF THE No. For JuNE, 1852. 





1, The Bank of Eng'and—Late Election. Interest for 150 Yesrs. 11. Bank Statistics of 
the several States. 111. Lawson’s Early History of Banks and Bankers. IV. A Digort of. 
the Law of Bills of & xcvange, Promissory Notes, Usury, Damages on Bills, Banks, &¢. } 
V_ On the Adeptation ot Late Inventions to the Purposes of Practical Banking,a premium 
Essay, VI Bank ane: Bank liems: Notes on the Money Market: Miscelin. 
apete a. Published monthly, at $5 per annum, by J.smita Homans, No 50 Wall 

ireet, N. i. 

The publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine gives notice that a new volume of the work 
will be commenced in July, 18/2, and wiil contain: 1, Lawson's Early History of Banks 
and Bankers. Il, A Maoual for Notaries Pubic, IIL A Synopsis of tie New York Deci. 
sions relating to Banks, Bills of Exchange, Ay my | Notes, Usury, &e. Published by J. 
Smith Howans, 50 Wail Street, New York, at Five Dollars per annum. 

iv Copies of Vol. VI. (July, 1851 to June, 1352,) can be supplied 
w 


substantial 
th Portraits of N. M. Kothschild and Abraham a 


Newland. Pudiished punctually on the 


firstday of every mouth. All orders to os addressed per mail to 


SMITH UOMANS, 50 Wall et., New York, 
or lll Washiagton st., Boston: 


CHOICE POPULAR WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, NO. 10 PARK PLACE. 


I. DOLLARS AND CENTS; 4th edition. 2 vols. $1 50. 

ll. QUEECHY: a A Author of the “ Wide, Wide World.” 16th ed. 2 vols. 
111 

I 





. HOOD’S UP THE RHINE, with Wood Cuts, 2 parts, 50c. Fine edition, 75c. 
V. HISTORY OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; 8vo. $1. 
V. THE POLYPI OF THE LaRYNX,&c By Dr.H.Green _ 8vo. $1. 
VI. Tak MEMORIAL OF J. FENIMORE COUPER. 8vo. $!. 
Vil JOURNEY Tv ICe&LaNnD; by Ida Pfeiffer. 12mo. 25c. Fine edition, 50c, 
Vill. HOKRSE-SHOE ROBINSON: by J. P. Kennedy Revis: d edition $1 50, 
1X. SWALLOW BARN; by J. ?. Kennedy. Plates. Revised. $1 75. 
X THE NAPOLEON BALLADS; by Bon Gaultier, 2£c. 
X!, BOOK FOR A CURNER; by Leigh Hunt. 25¢. Fine edition, 4@c, 
XIL HIND’S POPULAR TREATIS#& ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM; 2ic. Fine ed. 40¢. 
XUL THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD ; 18th edition. 2 vols. $1 5», 
X1V, CLARET AND OLIVES; by A. 8. Reach. 25c. Fine edition, 40c. 
XV. HOME NARKATIV®S; Eaited by Dickens. 25c. 
XVI LAYARD’S NINEVEH and its Remains; unabridged. $1. 
XVIL. M@MOLRS OF THE GREAT METRUPOLIS Plates. $1. 
XVIII. VALENTINE’s MANUAL of the Corporation of N.Y. Plates, $2. 
XIX. H@AD’S FAGG IT OF FRENCH STICKS. Fifte edition, $1. 
By ~ AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND; 2 cts. 
ine edition, #e, 
XXI. HOOD’S OWN; with Comic Wood Cuts. 25c. Fine ediiion, 4c. 
XXII, GRAMMAR AND DICTIONAakY Or THE DAKOTA LANGUAGE. 4to. $5. 


NEW WORKS PUSLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO. 
NO. 200 BROADWAY. 


I. THE DAYS OF BRUCE; by Grace Agu lir. 2vols.12mo. $1; Cloth, $150. 

Il. ZEPHYKS FROM ITALY AND SICILY; by Wm. M. Gould. 12mo. Clotb, $1. 

Ill. DIPLOMACY OF THE REVOLUTION; by W. H. Trescot. 12mo. Cioth, 75c, 

1V. TREATISE ON METALLURGY ; by #. Overman, 8vo. 377 Illustra:ions. Cloth, $5. 

V. SEOANE’S, NEWMAN AND BARETTIS SPANISH—Pronouncing Dictionary— 
By Velazquez. Large 8vo. $5. 

VI. PAPERS FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW;; 16mo. Cloth, 50 c, 

Vil THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or Mirth and Marvels; by Rev. R. H. Barham. 
First Series. 5%e cloth, 

Vill GaITIE3 AND GRAVITIES; by Horace Smith. 16mo,clo'h, 50c. 

1X. THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK; by We. M. Thackeray. 2 voi. cloth, $1. 

xX. ZRAVE in Tartary, Thibet and C ina, in 1844 and °46; by M. Huc. 2 vols, 12mo, 
50e¢. cloth. 

Xl. THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, afterwards Mis- 
tres: Milton. 16mo, 5c. cloth. 

XIl. THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS; by Wm. M. Thackeray. 16mo, 50c. cloth. 

XII. ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES; Personal and Historical. 16mo. 50c, 


cloth, 

ae vor to Various Paris of the World. Second series. By George Cogge- 
snell. 8vo. $i 75, 

XV. MADELAINE; a Tale founded on Facts, By Julia Kavanagh. 12mo, 5c. cloth, T5e. 
ave HEARTS UNVEILED, or I Know You would Like Him; by Sarah E. Seymour. 

Jc. cloth 76c. 

XVII. COURSE OF THE HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY; by Cousin. 
Translated. 2vols $3 50. 

XVI.1. THE USE OF SUNSHINE; by S. M. 12mo. 50c. cloth 75 

XIX. AN ABRIDGFD FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIUNARY by Surrenne. 90c. 

XX. AN ABKIDGED GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 12mo. $175. 
! XX). PHw fSTHMUSs OF TEHUANTEPEC; by J.J. Williams. 2 vois. $3 50. 








XXII. NICARAGUA; its People, Antiquities,&c. By E. G.=quier. 2 vols. 85. 
XXIII. JOUKNAL OF A SUMMER TOUR; by Miss Sewell. Part 1, 25c. 

XXIV. MAKGAKET CECIL; aTale by Cousin Kate. t2mo. 50c. cloth, 75c. 

XXV. HAND BOUK OF WINES; by Thomas McMullen. 12mo. $1. 

XXVI. HA D BOOK UF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; by Dr. R. G. Latham. $1 2%. 


Vi. 
XXVIL. ENGINEEK, MILLWRIGHT AND MECHANIC’S CUMPANION; by W. 
Templeton. lémo. $1; . 
XXVILL. A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the CHEST: by Dr. Sweet. &vo. $3. 
XXIX. NEW FRENCH MANUAL AND TOURISTS’ COMPANION; by Surrenne. 50c. 
XXX. ADRIAN, or The Clouds of the Mind. By G. P. Kk. James and M. B. Field. $1. 
NEARLY READY. 

I. A Step from the New World to the Old and Back Again, with Thoughts on the Good 
and Evilin both. By Heary P. Tappan, D. D. Two volumes l2mo. 
wm... Reuben Med¢licott: A Tale, By the Author of ‘‘ Bachelor of Albany, &c. One vol. 

mo. 

Ill. Time and Tide; or, Strive and Win. By A.S. Roe, author of ‘James Mountjoy,” 
etc. 1 vol. 12 no, 
IV A Journey to Katmandu. By Lawrence Oliphant. 1 vol. 12mo, 
V. Tne Book of Suobs. By Wm. M. Thackeray 
Vi_ Miscellaneous Lge of Wm M. ‘Thackeray. 
VII. Little Pedlington and the Pediingtonians. By the Author of “ Paul Pry,” ete. 
VILL. Corneille and His Times. From the French of M. Guizot. 

D. APPLETON & CO, 200 Broadway. 





HUGH PYNNSHURST: 
HIS WANDERINGS AND WAYS OF THINKING. 
By Donatp MacLeop. 1 vol. 12mo. 


‘*A kind of prose Childe Harold, in which the choice scenes of a continental tour are 
strung upon the silken thread of a gracerul and lively narrative.”—Christian Inquirer. 

“ This is a quaint, chatty and graphic book of travels, full of gems of pathos, humour, fan- 
cy and brilliant delineation.”— Watchman and Observer. 

“ This is a charming book, abounding with wit and humour, but abounding also ia genuine 
pathor.”— Hampshire Gazette. 

“ We have c-rtainly, since Thackeray, hed no such pleasant tourist; incidents, adventures, 
comic as we'l as ser ivus, anecdotes, descriptions, poetry, and satire are most happily inter- 
mingled, and the result is as deliy htful a volume for a su mer day or a winter evening as We 
bave seen for along time.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“* This is an eminently clever and readable work, which we venture to pre*ict wil! at once 
secure iis author a distinguished place among American writers.”’— Graham's Magazine, 

“ Tiisis a work of decided genius, witty, observant, finely descriptive and poetical, —a 
kind of travellivng dy}, sung out easily, and for the pleasure of sinying, by one whose heart 
was full of the stir, associations, and beauty of European lite."—N. ¥Y Evangelist. 


“This is no ordinary book. I: is written by one who has the eye and the heart of a true 


poet; and the iransatlantic scenes which pass in review before the writer are touched with 
corresponcing lizhts and shaduws, making cach of thcm a picture, and every picture @ 
yewm.”—Knicke bocker Magazime. 


BRACE’S HUNGARY 'N 1871, 1vo’. 
WILLIS’S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. lvol, 
HOUSEHOLD OF SiR THOMAS MORE. 1 vl 


Just Pullished by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 424.—1234 cts, 


1. Fardorougha, the Miser*—Dublin University Vegazine. 

2 Labour stand s on Golden Feet—Chambers’ Journal, 

8. Keason antl Sentiment— Chris'ian Observer. 

4. Shel -Fish; their Ways and Works— Westminster Review. 

5. Au-~tria in 1848 —49—Boston Post 

6. Nell Gwyn—Gentleman’s Maguzine. 

7. A Hat Penny wort of Navigation—Chambers’ Journal, 

8, Chinese in California—Letter to Gov. Bigler. 

9. China-men in America—*. Y. Tribune. 

le. The Commerce of Literature—N. Y. Evening Post. 

11, New 4nagonism in Furope— Examiner. 

12. High Price «f the National Debt— worning Chronicle. - 
13. Career and Character of Peter Abelard—Gentlemen’s Magazine. 
14 Davia’s Last Picture—Chambers’ Journal. 


15. Poetical Works of David Macbeth Moir—Atheneum, 
With Poetry, SHort Articies, and Notices or New Books, 
(ge Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO, Boston 


* This tale will be continued without interruption till completed, 
A NEW VOLUME HAS JUST COMMENCED, 
Wasnuincton, 
Of all the Periodical! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound jn Euro; 
aud in thiscouniry. "his has appeared to me the inost useful It contains indeed the ex in" 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this by its immense extent 
and comprehensiva, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
man oo? ; J.Q KDAMS 
Postace. FRet.—To al! subscribers within 1590 miles, who remit in advance. dinmaly to 
the offi:e of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will contirue the work be 4 d 
the year, as long as shall be equivaleut to the cost of postage :—thus virtua ally carrying ont 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postice Fae; placiny our distant subscrib- 
whole country our neighbor- 


ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; 4 
hood We hope for such fature changes in the law, or the interpretation thereof as will 


enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at ad 


27 Dec., 1845, 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSH L, 
F oe ge te | Sunep Kg Sepert with she Malle Lee ) positively 
1 a u ° as ack, or from , 
“NO berth esoured until paid for, r er berth at the (vot of Vanal street, 
the Post Office 
ed dati or comfort 


All letters and papers must pass throu 
for eleg 
EDWARD K. COLLINS. 5 Wall street. 


TIC, Car tain 





Apply to 








For freight or passage, having unequ: 
The Steamer PACIFIC, w©] succeed the BALTIC, and sai) on the 10ih of July 
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The AlGion. 





June 26 











NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
Ln. Seeto et ae recent catalogue, i .cluding much of the better literature of the 
day many sianard works, in various languages. The Sanfing and News Rooms are 
prow supplied with the leading papers ana attractive serials of Ku, vpe and America, 
and —< agreeale resort through the day and evening. 
Avesss to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strcngers can ve iatroduced by Subscribers. 


REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
from £1 and upwards, able at sight, are issued by 
Enaree oon Pwardss POWMAN GRINNELI. & CO., $3 South Street 
Only authorized agents in this city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
ing New York and Liverpool 6th aad 2ist of each month, and New York 


ackets, leavin s 
ba Leadon every alternat: Thursday. mar|3S—3m 

















IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
C Bis cf ch tao potoclpel —_ (ot jn bang Tod 210 end epwenta) ap & wy rs of Credt. 
payable at c urope, are on application, by 

- MeEsers. DUNCAN. SHERMAN & CO. 
Payable at Bankers, New-York. 

Alexandria, Dresden, alta, Rome, 
Antwerp, Dusseldorf. Marseil seville, 
Athens, florence, essina, cages, 

3aden Baden, rrankfort, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
sasie, Gevoa, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Serve, Geneva, Mulhouse, Sienaoa, 
] Gibraltar, Munich, Trieste, 

soul "gue, Hamburgh, Naples, Turin, 

jremen, Havre, ice, Toul 
Bruseels, Hague, Oleron, Venice, 

serlin, Leghorn, Oporto, Vevey. 

yairo, asl Paris, Vienna, 
Carisruhe, Lyoos, Pau, Wieebaden, 
Cobienz Lucca, Pisa, Warsaw, 
Coiogne, London, Rio de Janeiro, Zurich. janit7—tf. 
Cadiz, Madrid, Rotterdam, 








PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND. —The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
cation for invigorating, beautifying, abd imparting a gloss and silken sofiness to the 
hair, is now so wid-ly known and acknowledged, tnat it has gained by its merit areputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but fox ali time. It is the p-ovince of acience to subdue and con 
tro) those physical evi's which refined civil zation has besages in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms aud be Sa hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, wil thou- 
sands of uh poy victims be troubled with bald heads and grey baira, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. It westo relieve these evils that 
Professor B.rry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thuusand and one who 
have been his competivors, he now stands alone On that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
B ’s Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoring the hair to its original growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a su e remedy. 
For eradicating ecurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the sain, glands. muscles, 8 iogs and 
bruises the Tricopherous wiii always be found a safe, speedy, and u.fuiliog cure; and 
so long as 
“ Puir tresses man’s imp ‘rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair” 


will Barry’s T. icopherous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give a soft. glossy and Juxuriant er to the natural drapery of reasou’s throne. 
in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the . 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggiste throughout the U States and Canadas, 
Mexico, Wesi Indies, Grea: Britain, France, &c. 


AYBR’S CHBRRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS,B RONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 


Of al the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable; for the cure of pulmo- 
gary complaints, nothing has ever been found which could compare ia its effects with this 
Preparation Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs und 

where medicine can give relief, this will doit. Ltis pleasant to tak~, and perfecuy 
safe in accordance with the directions) We do not advertise fur the information of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Families that have known iis value will not be 
without it. and by its timely use. they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
and Colds which, neglected, ripen into consumption 

The Diploma of the Massechusetis Institute was awarded to tbis preparation by the Board 
of Judges iv September, #47; also the Medals of the three great institutes of Art, in this 
country ; also the Dipioma of the Uhbio Institute at Cincinnati has beea given to the CHERRY 
Pecrorst by their G ernment in consideration of its extraordinary excellence and usetul- 
gees in curing affectins of ihe Lungs end Throat. 





Read the ny ote opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
the Portand City o 
Dr. J. C. AYeR— ST JOHNS, May 8th, 1851. 


Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what | roresaw 
from its co.up »sition, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 

I think its equal has mpl is been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J.BURTON,M D, F.R.S. 


See what it has done on a wasied constitution, not only in the following cases, but a thou’ 


more, 
Sunsury, Jan. 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent diarrhwa in the mines of 
rnia. Irewrned to San Francisco in hope of receiving benefit from u change of climate 
diet. My diarrhea ceased, but was followed by a severe cough—and much soreuess. 
1 finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
grow worse, aud when | arrived in New York, I was at once marked by my acquaintances 
gea victim of consumption. I must confess thatI saw nv sufficient reason to doubt what m 
friendsuli believed. At his time | commenced taking your truly invaiuable medicine, wit 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
did inoi regard it my duty to state to the afilicied, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, is fully restored, I attribute itto the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL 
Yours, traly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
W asuinctoy, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared from a premature grave, throug your instru- 
mentality by the provitence of God, I wiil teke the liberty to express to you my yraiitude 
A Cough and the alarming sy. ptoms of Consumption hud reduced me too low to leave 
me anyt’ ing like hope, when my physician brought me a bottle of your “PEcToRAL.” It 
seemed to affurd immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
health. If it will do for others whatit bas for me, you are certainly one of tae benefactors 
of mankind. ; 
Sincerely wishing you soak blessing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Peter’s Charch. 


With such assurance and from such mec, no stronger proofcan be adduced unlessit Se 
Saaeoe ae Sold b JAMES C. AYER 
and So y A 

pared Practica] Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
& Co., Montresl ; J Bowles, Quebec; Chas Brent, "ww C A. Bronse, St. Catherines; 
C. H. Peck, Prescott; Elliouw & Thornton, Dandas, B. A. Mitcheil, Loudon; Hamiiton, 
w & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co , Toronto; A.H Coy, Fredericton N. B.; 
. Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B.; Mcrton & Son, Halifax, N 8 ; 'T. Des Brisay. Charlotte, 
. E. tsiand ; and by all Druggists throughout the United States and British Provinces in 
America 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H’ obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
guished member of the Medi Profession of this city the following testimonial of its» 
Merits: a single tria) will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTimoNniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 

me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has fong been a desideratum with the profession to oBtain & cathartic at once mild and 
| - xt vm on combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervesceni 

er Aperient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the agua! concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my bende has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartice are generally obnoxious to 

ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
# offered to the public, give If a at to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 


! GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March lst, 1848. No. 63 Warren sous, N.Y 
Froparsd and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARR 
edand sold w e and re’ y ARRANT, Dru 
ry, No. 26s Greenwich etreet, corner of Warren, N. Y. : arent Apehen 
‘Also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. © » Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Co. 40 Cans! st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Sta:es 





PIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. ..00+000000+000+0+4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FuND..,...£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dellars. 
re | 


HIS Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified b 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 


@ttle all losses. 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
- Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
ARCLAY, 
poy ee 4 Mortimer Livincston, | Josern Gartcarp, Jr. 


Ev. F. SANDERSON, 


Conrap W. Fazer, 
! WitiuoM 8. Wermore, 


FRANCIs GRIFFIN, 


Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Francis GRIFFIN. 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WituiaM Nicot, Chairman, 
uaa : aman Ewart, Jossepa Hornsy, Deputy Chairman. 
rockle' . John Hore. William Dixon. 
Hall Lawrence, Witliam Earle, Harold Littiedale, 
Thos. Mow 2, John Marriott, rge Grant, 
Feet Higaia, H Men My nt eng Lewin Mosiey, 
Merman 8 terfoht, ween George Hol, 


John Sw lo 
Swinton Boutt, es 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WitiiaM Ewart, M 
Georce Freperick Yours, py ee 


Bir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby ' 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
Tl WALL STREET, NEW Yous, .m0 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 steriing, or $4,300,000, 

AND suRPLUS $412,090, 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1884. 
“A Bavincs Bax ror TRE Wipow snp THE OnPHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
© Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





MEW YoRK. 
Jobn J. Palmer, | Tpasing ©. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Henry Ludlum. 
Gworge Barclay, Robert J. Dillon, 
Samuel S. Howlaad, Joseph Gaillard, J: 
Aqua G. Stoul, J. Leander Starr. 
BALTiMORS, 
Jonathan M: Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcli 
— BOSTON, 
Soerge . Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Ierae] Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. 8. M. Consal. 


William 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.8. Local Board 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 





Pamphiets containing the reves of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
Sereny Cho cd cf Ae be had free of charge, on application a No. &7 Washington street, 
erse r 
Pari ofthe capital ie permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 
ed a nee Se eliawen, cites cam gagmnaaset premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
_ OE so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
loan of enciaif tho amount of enanal premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
Medical Examiners attend d at one o’clock. P. ai 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
CEv specs qpecitice <f cmp Rat mm bad hte diiccaunnatedtions te 
ressec io 


J. LEANDER STARR, oectestess - 5 
an 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFES ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 


‘CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premiuns as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will herealter be issued, entithng the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
ae made—without any er or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor w @ policy (the only security) be requi: to be lodged with the society, as each 
ty be ——_ thereon wiateenk f the Sock 

assured can at any time present his policy demand of the Society an tmmediate payment 
ang hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
ue. 
Applicants are not c\arged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, . Croft, W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

treal B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lu 

Mon’ Rev. J. Flanagan. . ae 
T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 

Halifax, N. S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, ‘Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H, 
Bt. John, N. B. Gray, W. Jack. 

W. J. Starr, Agent. 
les, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


H, W. Ho 
Hon. ra 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland 





THE EQUITABLS PIRE AS URANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nnill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading 4 nciples of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk. —Anrual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adupt euch rates of premiume as the nature of the risk may justify. 

Witn this view an annual investigation will be m:de into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the pian of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moes, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal bate Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, ; : 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B. W. Wright, Hon, = Gray, W. Jack. 


f R. F. Hazen, 
. J. Starr, Agent, 
J. J,Qrieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


. M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
n. E. J. Jarvis, Hor. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G ll, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- f Ho 
land 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORE. 


PHE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Ste mship, 2500 tons, Capt. B.R. Mathews, (late 
commander of the Great Western and City of Glasgow steamships) will be despatc. ed 
on Wednesday, 21st July, for Liverpool, 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 


PRU OUMR, iiss siitecisdsadebeniieisasendsnes ececesecsccceseccsesee Guineas, 
Fore Saloon, ....+.-.---+..- eo oeccceccccccesccecccceccecooccocccccocsecoos: old Guineas, 
° afew Midship Births, ......+...+secccsceee soovcesseseeeeeld Guineas, 

RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Afler Saloon,.......ssessesseces eeeseeees90 Dollars, 
Fore Salocn,. eee 
“ afew Midship Births..... eoeeerecccesses 


Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, and all provisions, ex- 
cept wines and liquors, which wili be supplied at moderate prices. 
Cw” No Steerage Passengers taken. 

Freigh's, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s sterling per ton measurement; 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to agreement, without Primaze, if paid in 
Liverpool; or with five percent. Primege if paid in New Yo k. at Four Dollars and Eighty 
Cents per Pound ny ey From New York to Liverpo |, Freight wil! be iaken at the 
current rates, Apply in Liverpool to Messrs. GIBBS, BRIGHT & co, 

mar2'—lm or in New York to RICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughuut the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers 6s usual, viz: 



















The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75. outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or etters 
Or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Av. 


ly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and > 70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 

uly 1 BARING, BRU HERS, & CO. London. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER PEPREL, Captain Sampson, will sail for 





Bermuda and St. Thomas, ov Thursday, the 8th July, 1852, at noon. 
She has excelent dations for p ngers. 
P-ice of Passage to Bermuda.............. 
Do do St. Thomas ossccsscse eer, 8 


Taere is 9 regular Mail communication between 8. 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. \. Feces 


Tae PETREL willtake freight. Apply to 


and all the West India 


F. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
P.S No Letters or Mails will be recieved on board of 


the PETREL, except through the 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from . 
New York. London. 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Apl2°Aug19Dec 9| Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2Dec 23} Mar. Ul, July 1, Oct. 21 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4 
Victoria, hampion| Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept. 3)| April 8, July 29, Nov. i8 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14) April22, Aug. 12, Dee. 2 
Marg. Evens, Pratt, Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 28| May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11|May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced pavig- 
— Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Storse, ke. are tbe best descrp 











STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S werful 
T Steamship " —~ 


* GLASGOW,” 
1962 Tons, and 4°0 horse power, Rosert Craic, C . Is appointed to 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Thursday, the ath of June, 1852, at 12 o'clock won, fe 


a 





Passage Money—First Cabin. (Saloon State Rooms) - = 890 00 
Do. do.(Midship do) - - = = 75 vO 
ad - 50 00. 


Oo. Sd ° - - 
| Steward's fee included.| 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarg 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 
d to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being tu, 
Agent, 


aa 


Barer 
ommunicate at once with the 





1 
but to c 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP8 

New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling 

fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 


“ha 


Captains 
POraia...cccrcccccsecessessseses ——m— 
eoveeeeeG. H. E. Judking 
senececcesccceesd. Stone 


Arabia... .csccccecsscrsesseseces 
seeeerceereessm— Lan 


~~. < Saceagenaevaesteee ete: G. Lott 


hase vesssiocnay a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red op 
port. 
From 


Cambria....cesec+es+0++BOBtOD..s00- sescerceeees WEADCRdAY: .oese+ee+. June 9th 
cccccccccccccscedeo OW ROEM cen: ve ooes Wednesday ....++++-. June 16th 
Americt.....+.ee0e-000-B ++. Wednesday..........-June 23d 
«+ «Wednestay........+.-June 30th 
FByccccreccersccces . oes Wednesday. .oee+-+e+-July Tih 
Africth.......e0eeseseeee NOW YOrK ..c00.seeeeees WOdNOSdRY..000+-56-JUl¥ 14th 
Canada. .....ccees erences BOSIOD. .. 000: cecceseeess WEGNOSdBY...+..0006. July 2ist 
AGIB o.oo cceescseeeeeeese NOW YORK. .seeceeey sees WEGNEBABY seeee ooee. July 28th 


Passage from New York or Boston to Ldngppeel—igt Cabin «+» $120 


7 
Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freig!: will be charged on agede beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post OFricsg. 
Por freight or passage, apply to 










1852, 









ereetses 






E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green, 
German, and other foreign goods, received and neous = common with British 
ork. 


Frenc 
hrough bills of lading are given fn Havre to New 


8. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising thia line are tne— 
ATLANTIC, ...cccccccocccccccccccccccccccsccocsocs cocsOGpte WOM. 
PACIFIC... cccccccccccsscccccccccccccccsccesoscessseeeCapt., Nys, 
ARCTIC...000. 000 eocceeecesessesresss cabeeed ce OEMs AIUD. 
BALTIC. . .cccccccccccecccccceccccccccescccccces tocecoesCRpt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .. cccccccccccccccccccccccccces coccccccesces- Capt. Graton 
Theses ships, having been bullt by contract expressly for Government service, every cars 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations tor passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, 8120; exclusive use of ax 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £530 and £2, 
An expericaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpoo) 





From New York, 


















Wednesday....December........10th, 185. 
Saturday ...... December ,,..20th, 1851 Wednesday.... Vecember........24ib, “ 
Saturday ..... January ...... 10th, 1852 Wednesd vy... January....... eo. 7th, 188 
Saturuay..... January ......24th, “ Wednesday... January..........28th, “ 
Saiurday ......February..... 7ib, “ Wednesday....February........ llth, * 
Saturday ..... February.....21st, “ Wednesduy....February.........25th, “ 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ Weanesday.... March... --10in, “ 
Saturday ..... March....... 20a “ Wednesday....March. 4h, “ 
Saturday ......April.es.ee.. Srd, “ Wednesday. ..Aprii _ Se 
Saturday ..... April.........17h, “ Wednesdey.... April Qiet, “ 
Saturday ..... May.... - 8 veh Wednesday....May 5th, “ 
Saturday ......May... yee Wednesday... May. ith, “ 
Saturday......May... ye Wednesday... June - ° 
Savurday......June.. « Wednesday... June, 16th, “ 
Saturday “ Wednesday... June Oth, * 
Saturday. ° ~ Wednesday..,.July. 4th, “ 
Saturday. y-- i” Wednesda July... 28th, “ 
Saiurday. August * Wednesday....August jith, * 
Saturday. August.... bes Wednesday... Angust.... 25th, “ 
Seturday......Seprember we Wednesday... September 8th * 
Saturday. 8 - Wednesday... September a, ° 
Saturday, October .. A Wednesday... October. .-Gih, “ 
Saturday. October. ” Wednesday,...October, 20th, “ 
Saturday, October. “ Wednesday... Novembe <a, ° 
Satordcy November.....13th, “ Wedneeday.,..November. 17th, “ 
Saturday..... November....27th, ‘* Wednesday....December....... lst, “ 
Saturday..... December....1l'h, ‘ Wednesday....December...... 15th, “ 
Saturday......December....25th, * Wednesday.... December ...... 29th, “ 





For freight or passage, apply to 
; ° ZDWARL kh. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London 
JOHN MUNSROD & CO., 2 Rue Notre Dames ces Victoires, Paris. 
GO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships wil! not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Spects, Jew 
slry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 

YHE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, |. A. Wotton, com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Have 

and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 

Leave New York. Leave Havre. 














Franklin ,... Saturday........ Jan. 17) Franklin.... Wednesday........February !8 
Humboldt Feb. 14) Humboldt fmurch 1? 
Franklin March 13 Franklin Apru 14 
Humboldt April le} Humboldt May 9 
Franklin May &/|Franklin June 8 
Humboldt June 6& Humboldt July 7 
Franklin July 3) Frapklin Aug. 4 
Humboldt July 3. |Humboldt Sept. ! 
Franklin Aug. 28) Franklin Sept. 29 
Humboldt Sept, 25;Humboldt Oct. ru 
Franklin Oct. 23) Franklin Nov, a4 
Humboldt Nov. 20|/Humboldt Dec. 22 
Franklin Dec. 18)\Franklin Jan. 19 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aecomme 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning,they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time end money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...0+..+0000+-8)0 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, sesseccocccvecscccscsecsscscees f 800 
No poseege secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 


For freight or 6. apply to . 
“ — MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southempton 
jan 24—Ily 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEKE'’S 
us Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool neve 
arranged for their osting from each port on the Ist, Lith, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. . 
Isaac Webb .. Cropper... -Mar. 1....July 1. Apr. 6 Aug. 16,, Dee. } 
Constellation oo Al 026. 50-000 Goneees 
Yorkehire...+. y 1... Soph t 
Isaac Wright. oe lGrvcccee 
Waterloo . 00a 2Oseereee 
Montezum: June 1...0ct 
Columbia... eoccelG.cces Geese “9 
Underwriter wear edDev arene verse eres 
Manhattan.. . July |..Nov 6 
New York 1G..0ccelBooeseee 





a RR PT 
Fidelia.... “ ..Apr le Ag }-..D06 J 
These ships ere all of the largest class, and are commended by mea of cheracier apd 4 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort ® 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pause 
‘uality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of passage to Liverpoo)...e.+-ceesseeeee B75 
& “ to New Vork....-ceesssececees 
Agenis for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
Stk CAC0 Lieeeal 
2 ., Liverpoo 
ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelte 
saac Webb, and New York, N.Y 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. F. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


e 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will eave Havre on the 16th, and New York os @ 
1st of each month, as follows :— ow ek 
ow York. 


8T. DENIS Set Bayeny nesses 


Weet Point. 








Agents | 





S 
Havre. 

16th Februaryy 
; 16tb June, 


Follansbee, master. lat May... secce coer: ee Gentes 
c' , 


lst September.... «.-- 








8T. NICHOLAS, lat February ....--++- (16th March, 
Bragdon, master. Ist June.......000-+- 0-4 16th July, 
Ist October.....-+-++- (16th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) 1st March,......+e+++ § 16th April, 
Oon, master 16th August 
. (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, «e+ (16th May, 
Willard, master, pe } 16th September, 
lst December....-+- 16th January. 


ith al! requisite articles for we 





They are all first class New York built vessels, provided w in t 
comfort and conveni of gers and commanded by mép Of experience 18 
trade. The price of pasage is $100 without wines or liquors. ee ecmuall 

Goods seat to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those ee 
incarred BOYD & HINCKEN. er 

en: 24 161 Pearl st 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








William Brown. M.P. 
ohn Ranking, Matihew Forster M. P. umes Rosse 
Prderick Harrison, Seymour Teulon, | Sa futee ~ 
Swinton Boult, __ Ross D, Mangies, M. P.’ 
BensamMin HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, 


Post Office. 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 











